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THE LIFE AND MIND 
OF 


EMILY DICKINSON 
BY 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


This eagerly awaited book has proved 
to be one of the most important literary 
documents of our time. Written by a 
poet of distinction, this book presents 
all the known facts, contains much new 
material never before made public and is 
at once definite biography, penetrating 
criticism and a faithful and living pic- 
ture of the life and society which 
brought a poetic genuis into being. 
Priced at $4.00. 
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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse probably 
the best equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 


We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 
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NATIONALISM WINS 


F WE had remembered in the election campaign that 
| it is the unexpected that always happens we would 

not have been so surprised on the morning of July 
29. The completeness of the Liberal overthrow as- 
tonished the Conservatives as much as their opponents, 
and even after a month of post-mortems a haze of my- 
stery still hangs over the débacle. The Conservative 
gain of twenty-one seats in Quebec has been attributed 
to the influence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy which 
is understood to have made up its mind that it was 
not for the good of the Church, the Province, or the 
country that Quebec’s representatives in the Federal 
Parliament should continue to form a block in one of 
our two rival parties. This is a reasonable suppos- 
ition and would to some extent explain the turnover 
in French Canada: other causes undoubtedly were the 
efficiency of General McRae’s organization, the feeling 
in the dairying counties against New Zealand butter, 
and the change in the Conservative leadership. Mr. 
Meighen was irrevocably associated with the most dis- 
agreeable memories in the mind of French Canada; 
but Mr. Bennett having played no part in the conscript- 
ion election of 1917 was entirely free of any odium 
on that score, and the eleventh-hour attempt of the 
misguided Liberals to raise a conscription bogey did 
them (deservedly) more harm than good. Then, too, 
must be taken into account the general appeal of Mr. 
Bennett’s nationalist policy to the French-Canadian 
voter, for it has been noted that fourteen of the Con- 
servative seats in Quebec were among those carried 
by the Nationalists in 1911. But if these various 
causes together explain the Conservatives’ capture of 
25 seats in French Canada where they held only 4 in 
the last Parliament, they do not explain the turnover 
on the prairies where the Conservatives held only 1 
seat before the election and now hold 23. 

* * * 

HIS amazing gain of Mr. Bennett’s party in the 
West is much more significant than its gains in 
Quebec. Ever since the war the three prairie 

provinces have returned practically a solid block of 
low-tariff representatives to Ottawa: they have been 
returned as United Farmers, Progressives, Liberal- 
Progressives, and Liberals, but on the hustings and in 
the House they have been united in their opposition 
to a high-tariff policy, and it was their combined pres- 
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sure which was responsible for the tariff cuts made by 
the Liberal Government during the past nine years. 
In the elections of 1921, ’25, and ’26 the Conservative 
‘national policy’ of high protection got no support on 
the prairies; for years past Mr. Bennett has been the 
lone parliamentary representative of his party from the 
Lakes to the Rockies; yet in this summer’s election he 
unfurls the dusty old party banner once more, preaches 
the gospel of protection hotter than ever, and wins 
23 seats out of the 54 that represent Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Manitoba in the Federal Parliament. 
This is a very odd thing. It seems to show that pro- 
tection is no longer repellant to any great majority 
of our westerners; and yet in spite of the incipient 
growth of manufacturing industries in the western 
provinces there has been no real change during recent 
years in the interests of their people, agriculture is 
still and must for many years remain their chief indus- 
try, the bulk of its products must be sold at world 
prices, and a national policy of high protection which 
will raise the price of manufactured goods can give 
the farmer no compensation other than the minor bene- 
fit of a protected market for dairy products which are 
not on an export basis. Undoubtedly the Conserv- 
atives’ concentration on the ousting of New Zealand 
butter won them votes in ridings where the state of 
the wheat market had turned the farmers’ thoughts to- 
wards a revival of dairying. But our Tories would 
not have been able to make much capital out of New 
Zealand butter if the general trade depression had not 
put the country in the humour to welcome Mr. Ben- 
nett’s policy so distinguished by its appeal to the spirit 
of exclusive nationalism. 
* * * 
HERE have been many signs during the past 
year of the growth of this spirit throughout the 
country. We commented on it some months 
ago, and criticized the Liberal Government for the 
concessions they made to it. With the spread of the 
economic depression this old political leaven apparently 
permeated the whole lump of the electorate, and dur- 
ing the dog-days of the election campaign the ‘Canada 
First’ exhortations of Mr. Bennett and his colleagues 
must have made converts by the tens of thousands in 
every province. The Liberals, as their election plat- 
form showed, were aware of the danger; but they had 
no idea of its proportions, and the concessions they 
made to the exclusive spirit were paltry compared to 
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the attractions offered by their rivals. Their raid on 
the Tories’ clothes did them no good after all, and they 
might as well have stuck to their principles and died in 
their own boots. What were the few countervailing 
duties, the raised steel duties, and the imposition of 
four cents a pound on New Zealand butter in the bal- 
ance against Mr. Bennett’s promises! Mr. Bennett 
guaranteed to keep New Zealand butter out, to give the 
British no free preferences whatever in our markets, to 
bar out $300,000,000 worth of American manufactures 
annually so that these goods might be made in Canada 
by Canadian workmen, and to slam our doors against 
all foreign goods and foreign immigrants that give 
‘unfair’ competition to Canadians. On reflection it is 
not surprising that in a period of hard times this you- 
be-dammed policy should appeal to the voters of Que- 
‘tbec—an industrial province, always rather nationalist 
in outlook and almost as protectionist in sentiment as 
Ontario; but that it should win solid support on the 
prairies where the very livelihood of the people de- 
pends on their foreign trade almost baffles compre- 
hension. It is a singular and depressing demonstra- 
tion of how slight a pressure of adversity is needed 
to establish the supremacy of prejudice over reason 
in the electorate of a modern democracy. The phen- 
omenon was national in its scope. Not only in Que- 
bec and the prairie provinces but in the Maritimes and 
Ontario also this nationalist appeal gained seats for 
Mr. Bennett’s party. Only in Vancouver, where 
British sentiment is strong and the realities of our de- 
pendence on world trade are more patent than in any 
other city, did the Dunning budget triumph; winning 
all four seats from the Conservatives. 
* * * 

N our next Parliament (which is to assemble im- 
I mediately to relieve unemployment by putting Mr. 

Bennett’s policies into effect) Conservatives will 
hold 138 seats, Liberals 87, United Farmers of Al- 
berta 10, Liberal-Progressives 3, Progressives 2, 
Labour 3, and Independents 2. Our Conservatives 
will thus have a majority of 31 over all parties. 
Never since the palmy days of Sir John A. Macdonald 
have they been returned to power with such a clinch- 
ing popular mandate. Mr. King for the past nine 
years has had to govern without a working majority 
of his own party, and with his power based on the 
racial block of Quebec and the economic block of the 
prairies, while in British Columbia and industrial On- 
tario blocks as solid were arrayed against him; more- 
over, on the fiscal question Quebec and the West were 
sharply divided and the Liberal Government therefore 
had very good excuses for not putting its official free 
trade programme into effect. But there is nothing 
sectional about Mr. Bennett’s mandate, and with his 
power broad based on all nine provinces he will have 
no reason to hesitate in giving full play to the pro- 
tectionist principles of his party. At long last the 
National Policy has come into its own, and the ad- 
jective is no longer a misnomer. We will now learn 
to just what lengths protection will be carried in Cana- 
da when its champions are given carte blanche. To 
our way of thinking the experiment will be a costly 
one for a people with the greatest foreign trade per 
capita in the world; but we would be the last to deny 
that Mr. Bennett has full warrant to make it. The 
country has voted for higher tariffs not only against 
American manufactured goods, but against British 


textiles, European specialties, and New Zealand butter 
just when we need all the trade with Europe and the 
Empire that we can get, when our elevators are chok- 
ed with the surplus of two years’ crops, and our ex- 
porters are meeting with sharper competition than 
ever in every foreign market. If Mr. Bennett’s 
theories do not bring us prosperity in practice, the 
electorate will have oaly itself to blame. 
N definitely adopting a nationalist policy Canada 
I follows the fashion of the day. During the uneasy 
post-war years and under the pressure of the in- 
tense competition for markets which the sudden ex- 
pansion of world industry has provoked, nation after 
nation has given power to that party in its politics 
which advocated economic nationalism and protection 
against the foreigner; and they are all the poorer in 
consequence. Great Britain alone maintains a free 
trade government, and if Mr. MacDonald’s party does 
not adopt the popular creed no doubt it will be sup- 
planted next year by Mr. Baldwin’s protectionists. 
But the protectionists in Great Britain favour a policy 
of Imperial Preferences which would promote the 
greatest possible freedom of trade within the Common- 
wealth, and under these circumstances it is peculiarly 
unfortunate that we Canadians should have turned 
out of power the party which backs freer trade within 
the Empire and put in the party which opposes it. 
For in spite of all the blatant sophistries of the Con- 
servative press, that is the fact of the case. The Con- 
servatives’ official policy regarding British preferences 
is to grant them only on a strictly reciprocal basis. 
They refuse to face the fact that the British already 
give us twice as much business as we give them; the 
British, however, are very much alive to this fact, and 
if at the coming trade conference our new Govern- 
ment has the effrontery to make ‘reciprocal benefits’ 
the price of our British Preferences the Imperial Gov- 
ernment will probably suggest that the discussion be 
deferred until we have increased our British imports 
by $200,000,000 or so annually. But our main im- 
ports from Britain are textiles, against which our 
Conservatives are pledged to give our own manu factur- 
ers higher protection: they really intend that in future 
we shall buy even less from the British than we do 
now. Under these conditions their protestations in 
favour of increased British trade are as fatuous as they 
are insincere; the British now will be under no obli- 
gation whatever to Canada, and in buying their wheat 
and other commodities they will very sensibly give us 
no preference over Russia, the Argentine, or any other 
country that offers the cheapest market. The Dun- 
ning budget was not all it was cracked up to be; but 
at a time when our export trade with Europe and the 
U.S.A. is imperilled it did at least show the way to 
hold and increase our trade with the Empire. The 
country turned that proposition down, and it will 
have to take the consequences. 
RicHarp de Brisay. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


MR. KING’S RECORD 
FTER nine years of power Mr. Mackenzie King 
A has suffered the fate of all Prime Ministers. 
The victor in three elections running, he essayed 
a fourth campaign a year earlier than he need have, 
and went down at last to defeat. He has been criti- 
cized by the Manitoba Free Press for going to the 
country at a time of general depression and offering 
his party as a butt for the popular spleen; but his de- 
cision may have been a sound one. There was small 
reason to believe that conditions would be appreciably 
better next year than now, there was a chance that 
they might be worse, and by seeming to cling to office 
until the last possible moment he would have lost just so 
much more of the confidence of the country. By tak- 
ing a bold chance this spring when the depression had 
only affected business for a few months, he could base 
his claims to reinstatement on a record of several years 
of continuous and unique prosperity, and the latest 
trade statistics available, covering 1929, were of the 
best. Had he waited another year the effects of the 
wheat glut alone would have made the blue books for 
1930 an ammunition dump for the opposition. How- 
ever that may be, the outcome has proved among other 
things that Mr. King is not only a stout fighter but a 
good loser. This is attested by an unimpeachable 
authority—the political correspondent of the Toronto 
Telegram, who, on the night of the elections, having 
been turned back with other press men from Mr. Ben- 
nett’s door was welcomed in at Mr. King’s, watched 
the tidings of defeat roll in, and saw the Liberal leader 
accept them with imperturbable composure. On many 
questions we have not seen eye to eye with Mr. King; 
we have often criticized the course he has plotted on his 
chart of Liberal progress; but when the difficulties of 
his position during the past nine years are surveyed in 
retrospect we feel that his achievement if largely nega- 
tive is still respectable. Taxation has been lowered, 
the nation’s finances are in a sound condition, many 
differences between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments and between East and West have been 
cleared away, the healthy development of our trade 
and industry has been occasionally helped and never 
hindered, and, when political exigencies have permit- 
ted it, the more progressive forces in Mr. King’s party 
have found his influence thrown on their side. With 
so ill-mated a team to drive as Quebec and the West, 
he has not had a chance to show us how fast he would 
like to rattle on towards Utopia; but at least he has kept 
us out of the ditch. If he now has the wisdom to 
accept as final the break-up of the Quebec Liberal 
block and to set to work on re-shaping his party and 
its policies so as to appeal to the progressive elements 
in the whole country, there is no reason why (when 
the next popular reaction comes) he should not again 
hold office with his power grounded on a more solidly 
national foundation than he has ever yet enjoyed. 


THE NEW MINISTRY 


S leader of the opposition in what seemed a for- 
A lorn hope, Mr. Bennett made so many promises 
of Herculean exploits if the country would en- 
trust him with its problems that he must have been 
rather staggered when the fight was over to find him- 
self hurled up into the seat of government with com- 


plete authority to go ahead and perform them. So 
much publicity has been given these promises that it is 
unnecessary to enumerate them here: most of them 
are summed up in Mr. Bennett’s. blanket promise ‘to 
end unemployment’. Parliament is to meet this month 
to get on with the job immediately, and in all sincerity 
we wish our new Prime Minister good luck in his 
enterprise. We could wish that he had been able to 
secure a more brilliant group of colleagues to help him 
in his task. There were rumours when the cabinet- 
making was forward that several ‘strong men’ were 
to be brought in from outside; but we did not believe 
that those who had borne the heat and the burden of 
the day would permit outsiders to get the palm without 
the dust, and so it proved. With the exception of 
Premier Rhodes of Nova Scotia—a capable man with 
a suave and genial personality—the new Ministry is 
recruited from the ranks of the Federal campaigners ; 
many of these are old war horses, one or two are dark 
horses; but while the Cabinet roll includes several 
names of solid repute, the general level is such that 
Mr. Bennett has had to take charge temporarily of the 
finance portfolio himself. This will make a heavy 
load for him to carry, but he was wise to shoulder it. 
In ability he is head and shoulders over his Cabinet 
and is a much more shrewd and prudent man than his 
platform speeches would indicate. His qualities are 
such as to have enabled him to make a first-class repu- 
tation in law and a vast fortune in business: whether 
he has the rarer gifts that make a statesman he now has 
the opportunity to show. If there is one word of ad- 
vice we would offer him at this juncture it is that 
he should sink his over-robust egotism in his new 
office. Ina characteristic first interview with the press 
after the country’s verdict was known he is reported 
to have said: “There are serious tasks before me now, 
tasks that must be accomplished swiftly. I make no 
boasts. I express no jubilance over yesterday’s re- 
sults. I utter no word of reflection on my opponent. 
I will go on as I have started. I feel that I am only 
one of the instruments through which great tasks for 
the welfare of Canada must be attempted. That is all.’ 
As Prime Minister of Canada we hope that he will 
cultivate a habit of forgetting himself in his work: 
when all is said and done that is the quality that stamps 
a man with the hall-mark of greatness. 


THE R-100 


T is too early yet to know how far the visit of the 
I R-100 to Canada may have advanced on the techni- 

cal side the possibility of a regular trans-Atlantic 
service of air liners under the flag of a Royal Mail Air 
Packet Co., but there is no question that the experi- 
ment has enormously advanced the popular support of 
the idea. We ourselves have always regarded the po- 
tentialities of the aeroplane as superior to those of the 
airship in the development of even trans-oceanic air 
travel, and the latest German experiment of the Dor- 
nier-Wahl with its many motors and great carrying 
capacity has seemed to point the way to a swift and 
safe method of long distance air transport. When all 
the handicaps of the heavier-than-air machine are mar- 
shalled they do not seem to weigh down the balance 
against the apparently insuperable disadvantage of an 
aircraft which must combine bulk and fragility in a 
degree that places it at the mercy of every gale. When 
we first saw Zeppelins over London years ago their 
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rather showy demonstration of their powers did not 
shake our prejudice against their inherent defect, and 
later when the largest fleet of them ever mustered was 
scattered and wrecked by a casual storm we felt that 
our point had been well taken. The more recent exploits 
of the R-34, the Graf Zeppelin, and the Los Angeles 
did nothing to change our opinion, for against the Graf 
Zeppelin’s record of 55 hours and 24 minutes from 
Lakehurst to Friedrichshafen there had to be set the 
erratic courses forced in other flights by quite ordinary 
gales, the many long-delayed starts due to unfavourable 
weather conditions, and the commercial drawback of 
an appalling spread between outlay and return. But 
when the R-100 sailed over us in Toronto every pre- 
judice we had was swept away in her wake. On her 
western course she passed by low at night, vast, majes- 
tic, gold-washed by the moonlight against a serene dark 
sky, her lights as steady and assuring as those of a 
liner at sea, the drone of her engines implicit of con- 
scious power. On her return we saw her in the pride 
of day, as much at home in her element and as beauti- 
ful as a full-rigged ship on blue water. A sight to 
lift a man’s heart. There may be a hundred reasons 
why these ships of the air cannot be a commercial suc- 
cess: what does that matter! The machine age, which 
has filled our lives with noise and stinks and soul- 
cramping ugliness, can also give us things as poeti- 
cally romantic as the R-100. Whether we can afford 
them or not, let us have all of them we can get, say we. 


A BLOT ON OUR MANNERS 
HE arrival of the British dirigible at the St. Hu- 
| bert air-port outside Montreal was unfortunately 
the occasion of a fresh offence against the canons 
of politeness and hospitality on the part of agents of 
publicity. Sir Dennistoun Burney and his comrades 
were honoured during their stay with all due distinc- 
tion; but, according to an accredited press dispatch in 
the Toronto Daily Star, when the men of the dirigible’s 
crew first descended from their ship and emerged from 
the base of the mooring-mast their reception was one 
that must make every Canadian of any sensibility 
blush with shame. Instead of being met at once by 
the representatives of the city or country they were 
greeted by boors with a chorus of shouts, rude and be- 
wildering. ‘Come closer!’ barked the camera-men, 
‘Stand still!’ ‘Take that pipe out of your mouth!’. ‘Say 
something!’ yelped the talkie-men. ‘Here, have a 
cigarette!’ clamoured the agents of a tobacco firm, 
pressing ready-opened packets into their hands and 
then jumping back so that their camera-clicking con- 
federates could snap the heroes with the company’s 
cigarettes in their grasp. Only after they had suffer- 
ed such indignities did these visitors (some of whom 
had risked their lives on the torn fin of their ship a 
little earlier) get their proper and warm-hearted wel- 
come from the authorities. This is an all too common 
example of the sort of reception that really distinguish- 
ed visitors get on their arrival in our country. It is 
intolerable that we should continue to allow the chim- 
panzees of the commercial jungle—these Yahoos of 
publicity—to degrade our manners on such occasions. 
These offences against decency are as repugnant to all 
reputable press men as they must be to the civic of- 
ficials whom the baboons of business shoulder out of 
their way; and we would like to see the influence of 
the daily press exerted to stop them. We seem to re- 


member that when Lindbergh visited Ottawa some 
time ago a too-pushing publicity man was ridden off 
the field by a trooper of the R.C.M.P. A sound pre- 
cedent to have established. In most of our large cities 
members of the national force are now detailed for 
special duties ; we are confident that if they were given 
complete charge of this small detail in the management 
of our social life they would handle it efficiently. Pub- 
licity, we admit, has its proper place in our life: all 
we demand is that it should be kept there. 


A HINT FOR MR. SAUVE 

F our new Postmaster-General would acquire merit 

and bring kudos to the Government he can do it 

very easily by giving us better postage stamps. 
So unsatisfactory is the last issue that if the public 
mind had not been filled with greater matters there 
would already have been a nation-wide protest. As it 
is the cries of outraged office-boys in the correspon- 
dence columns of the press have as yet drawn no 
support in the editorial pages. From a side view these 
new stamps may offer little ground for criticism, but 
against their front and back we bring serious charges. 
By some curious twist of the designer’s hand or mind 
the King’s head struck us at first sight as a slick 
portrait of Mr. Bernard Shaw; and although it might 
seem that this should not be repugnant to modest sup- 
porters of the Republic of Letters like ourselves, we 
find that it irritates us nevertheless. What then must 
be the feelings of our retired colonels, the I.O.D.E., 
and our navy! As if conscious of their inappropriate 
appearance many of the stamps, when taken from the 
obscurity of their drawer and slapped down in the 
prominence of their proper place, show a disposition 
to curl up and creep away; but on investigation this 
annoying habit is proved to be due to nothing more 
than worthless gum. These stamps are a wholly bad 
job. They constitute a ‘nuisance tax’ on our patience. 
May the new broom sweep them away! 


BELOW QUEBEC 


On the wet sand’s edge 
Little murmuring waves 
Trouble the dulse and sedge 
That the tide leaves. 


Along the north shore 
There are dark hills 

And what their dreams are 
A cool wind tells. 


But no other stirring 
Than the waves and wind 
Makes for the heart a song 
At this day’s end. 


No stream-swirl nor ebb 

Of sea round these cold coasts 
Speaks of the pulse and throb 
In our close breasts. 


F. R. Scort. 
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OFF WITH THEIR HEADS 





BY EDGAR McINNIS 


O observer of politics should be surprised that 
N the recent change of government has been ac- 

companied by the emergence of the spoils sys- 
tem in all its exultant shamelessness. Any political 
party that has spent nine long years in the wilderness 
inevitably rushes upon the sweets of office with cries 
of joy upon its lips and an insatiable hunger in its 
eyes. But even under such circumstances, the nature 
of these manifestations on the part of the Conserva- 
tive party has been somewhat disconcerting, and the 
heads marked for the axe are of such a nature as to 
give those interested in the public welfare furiously to 
think. 

Chief among these heads are those of Canada’s 
representatives abroad, and principally that of the re- 
cently appointed High Commissioner to London. The 
insistence and unanimity with which Mr. Massey’s 
dismissal has been demanded by the party are grave 
portents for the future of Canada’s embryo diplo- 
matic corps. If the appointment were one which could 
be questioned on the ground of fitness, it would be 
a different matter; but the avowed ground is one of 
political patronage and political revenge. It is a grave 
precedent for any government to establish. 

No doubt it is an ingenious move from the point 
of view of the Conservatives themselves. The party 
has never looked favourably upon the policy of indi- 
vidual Canadian action in diplomacy. Still less has it 
enjoyed seeing the experiment inaugurated under 
Liberal auspices. It must be a sweet revenge to take 
advantage of the posts thus created to reward defeated 
stalwarts, and with the same stroke to sabotage the 
effectiveness of such offices by making them political 
plums. Nevertheless, the consequences may ulti- 
mately be serious. Granted that Canadian diplomacy 
has been of distinctly minor importance to date, it is 
inevitable that its importance should increase as 
Canada’s world position advances. In the meantime, 
the form and tradition of the diplomatic service are 
in process of being determined for the future. It will 
be a grave error if the British system is abandoned 
and the American system adopted—and that by the 
party whose claims to represent the British tradition 
are as loud as they are hollow. 

_ The question of the tariff commission, whose fate 

is also in the balance, is in a slightly different class. 

A cursory survey of the Dunning budget is sufficient 

to dispel any illusion that the tariff has been taken out 

of politics and put on a scientific basis. None the 

less, the commission serves a useful purpose, and its 

disappearance would be a matter of regret. Even its 

retention on an avowedly partisan basis, though far 

from satisfactory, would still be preferable. From 

the point of view of the government it is a most useful 

bit of camouflage, a shelter from the full odium likely 

to attach to any tariff revision. From the point of 

view of the public, its open hearings give a chance 

to judge evidence and to present claims, and provide 

some insurance, however small, against too shameless 

a yielding to the demands of Big Business. Its sup- 
Pression will be an assurance to the consumer of sor- 
towful days ahead. 

Nor is it only the Conservative attitude toward the 


manufacturers that is open to doubt. There is the 
question of policy, still unrevealed, toward such pub- 
lic undertakings as the St. Lawrence waterways and 
the C.N.R. The latter, no doubt, is no longer in danger 
of destruction. But there still remain matters at is- 
sue between it and the C.P.R.—territorial control by 
branch lines, the control of supplementary airways— 
in which the influence of the government could gravely 
hamper the development of the national system. And 
in the matter of the St. Lawrence, the question of 
power development is not the least important aspect. 
If Mr. Bennett’s attitude toward Beauharnois last 
session is any indication, the public interest should be 
carefully safeguarded. But one suspects that Mr. 
Bennett, if he reflects on his remarks, does so without 
any notable tranquillity, and that party pressure will 
see to it that no insuperable obstacles are placed in the 
way of further enterprises of the same character. 
Otherwise the leopard will indeed have changed its 
spots. 

All of which is not unexpected, but still holds mat- 
ter for alarm. In an electoral victory, two elements are 
of paramount importance—the contribution of cam- 
paign funds and the industry of party workers. 
Neither are given out of pure altruism, and victory 
rouses in the breasts of the donors ‘a lively expecta- 
tion of favours yet to come.’ Under our present 
parliamentary system this is almost inevitable. The 
spoils system is the price we pay for the outward 
semblance of democracy. It depends on the applica- 
tion of the system whether or not the price is excessive. 
And if the Conservatives make full use of the op- 
portunities lying ready in their hands, the price may 
turn out to be very exorbitant indeed. 


RELEASE 


A gull’s wild cry in the night, 

Heard through the mist and the rain. 
Or was it my heart, 
Giving voice to its pain? 

If I echoed the gull’s wild cry. 

If I filled the night with my woe. 
Would my heart break, 
And let the pain go? 


Frances E. Lioyp. 
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O CANADA 


RESUMABLY the master minds of the Liberal 
P party are by this time engaged in thinking out 
the party’s policy for the next four or five years 
of opposition. No doubt they will welcome sugges- 
tions from all sources. It is humbly submitted, there- 
fore, that they might begin by making a search in the 
party archives for a copy of the platform adopted 
at the Ottawa Convention in 1919. At any rate, if 
their leader studies that chart anew, he is likely to find 
that sailing by it is rather easier now in opposition 
than it has seemed to be during the last nine years. 
Perhaps also he might put one of his secretaries to 
work at drawing up a comparison between the Dun- 
ning budget and the 1919 plank, which spoke of mak- 
ing the British preferential tariff a straight fifty per 
cent. less than the tariff against foreign countries. It 
still remains somewhat doubtful whether the prize for 
political hokum in the recent election should be 
awarded to the Bennett performance on unemploy- 
ment or to the King-Dunning-Moore performance on 
the British Preference. 
+ os 


A S someone has remarked, the only reason we 








have two parties in Canada at present is not 

that there are two sides to every question but 
that there are two sides to every office—an inside and 
an outside. In this game of ins and outs the Liberals 
may count on an assured return to power sooner or 
later if they merely play up sectional grievances with 
sufficient skill or if they wait for some Act of God 
such as the stock-exchange crash and the business de- 
pression which helped their rivals this time. Our 
party divisions have never gone much deeper than 
this sort of manoeuvring in the past. Sir John Mac- 
donald established the Conservatives before Con- 
federation as the party of big business and he fixed 
their character forever by his protective tariff of 1879 
and his C.P.R. alliance of- 1881. They have a simple 
and easily understood philosophy. They believe that 
society is safest when under the control of the great 
industrialists and financiers, and that the best induce- 
ment to the country’s progress is to give special 
privileges to these magnates and other magnates-on 
the-make. As Sir John himself put it with his custom- 
ary frankness, the function of government in such a 
system is to act as the little boy that climbs the tree 
to shake down the acorns to the hogs. The trouble 
with our parties in Canada is that the Liberals have 
never had any clear alternative to this Hamiltonian 
philosophy. We have never had a Thomas Jefferson 
in Canada. The Liberals have talked eloquently from 
time to time about the common man, but for the most 
part they have devoted themselves to arguing that 
they can shake down acorns as vigorously as the Con- 
servatives. And, to realize how completely they have 
proved their case in this matter, one need only examine 
the tariff history of the country or such particular in- 
cidents as the Liberal dealings with Mackenzie and 
Mann before the War or with Beauharnois since. 












new. The hogs are gathering at Ottawa again, 

and if they do not go away with a well-fed 
feeling this time it will only be because their appetites 
were so whetted during the recent election campaign. 
We can only wait patiently until the farmers, and es- 
pecially the dairy farmers, discover that they have been 
gold-bricked once more, or until Mr. Bennett produces 
from his magician’s bag that mysterious charm which 
is going to prevent protected manufacturers from 
profiteering behind the high-protection wall. By that 
time the Liberals will doubtless have returned to their 
low-tariff principles and we shall be listening to re- 
sounding declarations from them as in 1893 and 1919. 
Then the Conservatives will be swept from office, the 
Liberals will return, and the acorn-shaking process 
will begin all over again. 


A BOUT the tariff it is impossible to say anything 


* * 


N another direction, however, we may perhaps look 
I for some progress during the next few years. 

Whatever we may think of the general record of 
the King government, there is no doubt that it honour- 
ably distinguished itself by the zeal with which it in- 
sisted that Canada must control her own external re- 
lations without supervision from any benevolent 
superior power in Westminster. What has been done 
here will not be undone. For, in spite of Conserva- 
tive jeremiads about the disruption of the Empire, 
Mr. Bennett will find so many rich Tories and their 
wives who are anxious to shine in foreign capitals 
that he will be compelled to continue and expand our 
diplomatic service. The idea that any power but our 
own government can control our Canadian treaty- 
making will now be quietly dropped, and curious in- 
quirers will be left to search for it in back numbers of 


Hansard or in the tomes of Professor Keith. 
x * x 


UT the spirit of nationalism which prides itself on 
B undertaking national responsibilities in external 

relations will not forever confine itself to this 
restricted field. Economic and social developments 
since 1867 have made it necessary that a government 
which is really national-minded must undertake far 
greater responsibilities in regulating our internal re- 
lations also than were ever dreamt of by the Fathers 
of Confederation. It can no longer content itself 
with giving away tariff and other privileges to acquisi- 
tive business men and with occasional conventional 
revisions of the Bank Act. The discussions on un- 
employment which almost monopolized the last few 
weeks of the election campaign and which forced 
both parties at least to profess a desire to tackle this 
national problem, showed which way the wind is blow- 
ing. The proposal of a Royal Commission headed by 
a bank president that the national government should 
undertake the new function of radio broadcasting was 
equally significant. Nor have we heard the last of 
the idea that a government which hands out tariff 
benefits to such malodorous concerns as the Nova 
Scotia coal and iron industry is morally bound to 
ensure decent living conditions for the workers there. 


But all these proposed activities in regulating our 
social and economic institutions are soon brought up 
short by constitutional difficulties. Most questions of 
this kind can not be handled effectively at all unless 
they are dealt with on a national scale. Yet the 
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Dominion government can hardly propose any action 
which does not raise the cry of provincial rights. In 
fact, up to the present it has been prone to avoid re- 
sponsibility by raising the cry of provincial rights it- 
self, as both party leaders were quick to do last session 
on Nova Scotia steel and coal, and as they invariably 
did up to last session on unemployment. Mr. Tas- 
chereau has entered a caveat about the rights of Que- 
bec in the radio question. Wherever we turn the B. 
N.A. Act is in the way. Our social and economic 
questions become one by one, constitutional questions. 

This makes it clear why we have been hearing so 
much about provincial rights during the last few years. 
The great financial and industrial interests who domin- 
ate our life cannot be regulated except by a nation- 
wide authority and they do not intend to be regulated 
or interfered with at all if they can help it. They have 
no wish to be made to share in the responsibility for 
unemployment. They want radio and hydro-electric 
power for themselves, and any other promising pros- 
pects for profit-making which may arise in the course 
of our industrial development. They understand 
shrewdly that with provincial governments of the only 
kind that we are ever likely to get in the older provin- 
ces they need never feel any apprehensions that their 
activities will be unduly restricted. Hence the high- 
pressure campaign of provincial rights propaganda. 
Hence the righteous horror at the idea that the Canadi- 
an people should ever get the power of changing their 
constitution, and the preaching of the historically 
false dogma that the provinces have a veto on any 
proposed changes. Hence the enthusiasm for main- 
taining the appeal to the Privy Council because Eng- 
lish judges, with typical English ignorance of condi- 
tions in the Dominions, have been steadily enlarging 
the jurisdiction of the provinces and restricting that of 
the Dominion, in the quaint notion that they were pro- 
tecting local liberties. Hence the remarkable post- 
war outburst of admiration for the Senate because, 
with the Dominion House of Commons in danger of 
falling under the influence of pestiferous Western 





independents, the Senate forms the last line of resis- 
tance against legislation which important corporations 


may find undesirable. 


The recent election was, of course, full of propa- 
ganda of this kind. An interesting example, which 
does not seem to have attracted the public notice that 
it deserved, occurred in the Toronto Mail and Empire. 
The Mail added to the gaiety of the election by repre- 
senting Mr. Ferguson as fighting in the shoes of Sir 
Oliver Mowat for provincial rights against federal ag- 
gression, apparently counting on its readers to be ig- 
norant of the fact (all things are possible in Toronto) 
that the sinister aggressor against whom Mowat 
fought was John A. Macdonald. In one of its edi- 
torials it committed itself to this statement—‘In the 
contract of Confederation the provinces retained their 
sovereignty except in regard to certain specific com- 
mon matters over which they delegated jurisdiction 
to the central authority’. It would be impossible within 
the limits of the English language to draft a statement 
about the work of the Fathers of Confederation which 
would be more completely false than this one of the 
Man's, yet there it is in print on July 22. Propaganda 
of this character is apparently based on the theory that 
you have only to repeat the most preposterous state- 
ments often enough to get them generally accepted. 

* * * 


N the abstract question of provincial versus federal 
| rights there is, of course, a great deal to be 

said for both sides. The Liberal party has a 
traditional bias in favour of the provinces. But if it 
wishes to prepare for the irrepressible conflict of the 
future it cannot do better than take advantage of the 
leisure of opposition to think out its position afresh. 
It is high time that some public men get up enough 
courage to unmask the forces that are abusing the 
provincial rights cry today. But will the Liberals 
seize their opportunity? Of course not. They will 
spend the next four years trying to win back their 
solid Quebec. 


P.. U. 


INDIA’S DEMAND FOR FREEDOM 


BY DR. SHIVA RAO 


ILLIONS in India are following Mr. Gandhi’s 
M lead in the movement for passive resistance 

against the salt tax imposed by the British 
Government. The principle is one which must be 
familiar to countries enjoying representative institu- 
tions—no taxation without representation. Salt is a 
government monopoly in India, yielding a considerable 
revenue to the State. Mr. Gandhi selected the salt 
tax for his campaign, because in India the masses are 
so poor that the salt is perhaps the only commodity on 
which they pay a tax in most cases. The law has 
been broken in regard to the manufacture of salt by 
tens of thousands of people, and the Government is 
frankly unable to cope with the situation that has 
arisen. Mr. Gandhi’s object is to paralyse the admin- 
istration by inflicting enormous losses in its revenue 
which cannot be made up because the country has al- 
ready reached the maximum of its taxable capacity. 
Liquor has been one of the most paying sources of 





revenue ; therefore, Mr. Gandhi has placed prohibition 
in the forefront of his campaign. A recent British 
Cabinet Minister (Lord Brentford) declared in a 
public speech that it was hypocrisy to say that Britain 
ruled India in Indian interests—she kept India be- 
cause she was the finest outlet for British goods in 
general and Lancashire products in particular. Mr. 
Gandhi has therefore proclaimed a boycott of British 
goods which is now being extended to banks, insur- 
ance, and other forms of commercial activity. The 
boycott has succeeded beyond Mr. Gandhi’s antici- 
pations and has brought great damage to British ec- 
onomic interests which may prove irreparable. 

Is Mr. Gandhi a revolutionary aiming at the des- 
truction of British rule in India? Only a few weeks 
ago from his prison, he said to a press interviewer 
that he would be content with ‘the substance of in- 
dependence’,—in other words, Dominion status as 
enjoyed by Canada or Australia. Mr. Ramsay 
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MacDonald promised it definitely in July 1928 when 
he said at the Commonwealth Labour Conference 
in London, that he hoped to see India emerge as a 
Dominion ‘in a period of months rather than years’. 
The grave fear in India is that this promise may be 
broken, as so many have been within the last half 
century since Lord Lytton said in 1876 as Viceroy 
of India, that the British Government was guilty 
of ‘breaking to the heart promises made to the ear.’ 


The masses have no love for their British rulers. 
Why should they? In 1918-19, during the great 
influenza epidemic, twelve to fourteen millions died 
in less than a year, according to the government’s 
census report of 1921; the average life of a person 
in India is under 25 years; the mortality rate is ap- 
pallingly high, particularly among children of a year 
and under. In Bombay City, it reached over 800 per 
1000 a few years ago. In a country decimated by dis- 
ease, one would expect adequate measures for the 
preservation of public health. But in 1928-29, the 
government spent one per cent. of its revenue on pub- 
lic health! Take again Education, which is another 
sadly neglected subject. India’s boast through the 
centuries was the splendour of her educational sys- 
tem. But under British rule, the number of liter- 


ates has sunk to six per cent. of the total population; 
nevertheless, so costly are the Army and the public 
services, that it cannot allot more than five per cent. 
of the revenue to education. 

The most striking fact in India is that the Army 
absorbs nearly 40 per cent. of the revenue of the 
Government of India; but Indians themselves are ex- 
cluded from many branches of the Army in the com- 
missioned ranks. The Civil Service in India is the 
most highly paid in the world. India has pleaded for 
justice and for fair play and has always been told 
that the masses are not behind the demand for free- 
dom. Mr. Gandhi has accepted the challenge with 
results that are disconcerting to the Government. 
It is a spectacle that has stirred the imagination of the 
world—a nation of illiterate, economically backward 
people following with courage and determination a 
man pledged to non-violence. The campaign is bound 
to succeed, for the women have jumped into the plac- 
es vacated by men who have been imprisoned. But 
how long the goal of freedom ‘within the British Em- 
pire, if possible’, will have adherents, cannot be fore- 
told. If the status of a Dominion is not conceded 
immediately,—within a reasonable limit of from 5 to 
10 years for transfer—India will go out of the Em- 
pire. 


WESTERN CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


BY JEAN BURTON 


can retire to the coast and send their children 

to the University of British Columbia, but 
first the money must be made, and the President 
of Alberta University in his inaugural address put 
forth these aims for the institution: ‘In the first 
place, the University is here to meet the practical 
needs of the province and its people. (The services 
of the professions essential . . . the trained scientist 
continuously at work on the problems of plant and 
animal disease and of the development of raw re- 
sources of the country etc.) ... Secondly, the Uni- 
versity stands rooted to the ideals of democracy ... 
Thirdly, the University stands for the quest of truth 
. . . And lastly, within these walls will be heard the 
quiet note of the good and the beautiful.’ 

Not only that, but; “The new viewpoint in educa- 
tion is to fit men and women for life’; and, anticipa- 
ting the impulse to ask since when this is a new view- 
point, ‘In carrying out that new ideal, especially in 
our Western Universities, it is necessary to link up 
more closely education with industry.’ 

Thus, so far as Alberta is concerned, its plans 
for the future are already completed and blueprints 
on display. A word might be said in passing as to 
the consistency with which its perfectly legitimate 
and commendable aims are being thus stated. Cer- 
tainly the plant and animal diseases (1) rampant on 
the Western plains should be seen to without delay; 
the connection of their eradication with democracy 
(2) and the quest for truth (3) is plain; while the 
note of the good and the beautiful (4) will, as re- 
assuringly specified, be a quiet note. 

Nothing is gained by denying the need for an out- 


He: G made their money on the prairies they 


standing centre for scientific research on Western 
problems, such as Alberta University will undoubtedly 
prove. But before concluding that this is all it will 
prove, it should be remembered that, for one thing, 
its emphasis on science will appear disproportionate 
to some, and may annoy them into considerable ac- 
tivity along different lines and, although the spot- 
light is at present admittedly on the College of Science, 
Alberta has never said it would not like an Arts Col- 
lege that would be a credit to it as well; and finally, 
that excellence of however specialized a description, 
seems to draw to itself excellence. 

Saskatchewan, on the contrary, early made the 
mistake of placing the quiet note of the good and the 
beautiful first in its public addresses. 

Even so, it may be that Saskatchewan in the next 
few years will not go from mediocrity unto mediocrity. 
It is not enough to blame the undergraduate body al- 
one for its prevailing tone, though strangers puzzled 
by this, and remembering the farms they have looked 
at from the train window, sometimes suggest tactfully 
that the students are so fatigued by the financial strug- 
gle necessary to enable them to be there at all that it 
has dulled their faculty of enjoyment. It is regret- 
table that a body of young men and women with so 
little of actual weight on their minds should never- 
theless find a pleasure so meagre in the consequent 
freedom from care; but the struggle-for-an-education 
line may be overdone even on the prairies. The ex- 
treme youth of the undergraduates is in itself enough 
to discount it. The number of those ‘putting them- 
selves through’ will continue to decrease just as stead- 
ily as the real-estate business and the implement busi- 
ness in the small towns continues to boom, and the 
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taste of the student body reflects Main Street rather 
than the farm. So the Saskatchewan undergrad re- 
mains perforce a mystery. It may be the climate. 

The powerful farm organizations of the province 
are acutely aware that the University should be the 
servant of the people. At regular intervals the so- 
called educational body (30,000 members) passes 
resolutions asking such sanctification of its propa- 
ganda from on high as the setting up of a Chair of 
Co-operation, while the commercial marketing body 
(80,000 members) prowls hungrily about looking for 
free assistance in the way of research on wheat rust, 
milling values, and any number of similiar investi- 
gations, the sponge-like capacity of which for ab- 
sorbing the funds available for education is practi- 
cally unlimited. 

Another outside influence which may have some 
effect on its future is the fact that the University is 
not the only place in the province where work towards 
the B.A. degree may be taken. Campion College 
(R.C.) Regina, Regina College (lately Methodist, a 
residential school designed originally to cater to the 
need of farm students for winter courses) and sever- 
al Lutheran colleges give one, two, or more years of 
University work, with the intention eventually of giv- 
ing their own degrees. The B.A. degree is of such 
negligible significance as it is that it will not likely 
deteriorate much further from anything that church 
schools may do to it, and it is not for this reason that 
it is mentioned, but merely to point out that if Saskat- 
chewan University could boast the one Department 
which distinguishes Regina College, its very fine Con- 
servatory of Music, it would to that extent be justify- 
ing its solicitude for the higher needs, as it calls them, 
of the province. As it is, those who desire to take 
advantage of the existing facilities for musical edu- 
cation within their reach must take with it an atmos- 
phere of family prayers. 

If the mission of the prairie Universities is to 
turn out servants of society, that of the U.B.C. is 
rather to turn out ornaments of society. Or to be more 
exact the type of service it will render is indicated by 
its Players’ Club, which has already for years gone on 
tours up the coast and on the Island after presenting 
its annual spring play in Vancouver. From the stand- 
point of the West it may be a good thing that one of 
its Universities is of this type, for it will prevent an 
increasing yearly exodus to the East. The country 
student and the small-town student are, comparatively 
speaking, absent here, and to explain the U.B.C. one 
would have to explain Vancouver and Victoria. It 
is at once more cosmopolitan and more local than any 
University in Canada. Notwithstanding the prairie 
element, transported but little changed, it will certainly 
remain the most light-hearted of the three Western 
colleges; but as for that, if a University cannot edu- 
cate its students, it should endeavour to teach them to 
laugh in the right places. The Arts College remains 
the most important at U.B/C., and while there are 
Junior Colleges at the coast as well, like Columbian 
College in New Westminster, and Victoria College, 
giving the first half of the B.A. work, Vancouver is 
large enough not to feel competition in this respect. 
The American Menace. U.B.C. will be least touched by 
this in spite of the fact that it is on the sports circuit 
of the Pacific Coast. Saskatchewan, as the most lack- 
ing individuality, will be the most deeply impressed 


and most widely affected by the example of the mid- 
western American college. Its emphasis on science 
and practical research might seem to indicate that Al- 
berta was heading fastest in this direction, but this is 
offset by the closeness of its contact with the life of 
the province. Considering its amazing Extension De- 
partment alone, in the matter of public service it stands 
so easily first that there is no comparison possible. To 
the extent at least, that Alberta is distinctively Canadi- 
an, the University will be distinctively Canadian. 
Co-Education. All three are co-educational institu- 
tions and will continue so to be. Socially, women 
students will be freest at U.B.C. because (a) Van- 
couver is Vancouver. (b) There is no women’s resi- 
dence as yet, and the long period without one will 
leave a tradition even when it is provided. Academi- 
cally, women students will be least patronized at Al- 
berta, there being no sex distinction in the laboratory. 
As long as the lives of the women students con- 
tinue to be governed by those of their own sex the 
regulations will not be less insulting than at present, 
and there will be no attempt at equality of treatment 
with the men students. Senior year women, sitting 
in judgment on the girl who did not get in until ten 
minutes past eleven, are tasting the first joys of be- 
longing to the established order, and are finding them 
sweet. And no whole-hearted protest will be made by 
the juniors, since in due time they will be seniors too. 
As time goes on there seems no escaping the pros- 
pect that greater emphasis will be laid on the position 
of Dean of Women—as duenna, as employment bu- 
reau, as booster for specifically women’s courses. A 
Chair of Household Economics is in the offing at U. 
B.C., and it is the women’s organizations of the pro- 
vince which are responsible; a similar Department 
has been set up in Alberta. And (smilingly, confi- 
dentially, in one of those heart-to-heart talks to the 
freshettes) ‘We try to set a certain tone.’ 
Lectures. The lecture system will continue. 
Examinations. The examination system will continue. 
The O.T.C. U.B.C. is still putting up a fight, but the 
O.T.C. is there to stay at Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and very probably at U.B.C. as well, where, to soothe 
the patriotically-minded, one of the largest flagpoles 
in the world is being erected. The O.T.C. is one of 
those movements which in great measure defeat their 
own objects. The innocent who is lured into the 
ranks by the prospect of a few days’ pay gets about 
enough experience with a scratchy uniform to induce 
him to dislike army life, no more. Most of those 
who join it wish later they had not. And though it 
is a branch of the National Militia there is really no 
need for the flustered feeling which prevails in the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom ; for a belief that the uniform is becoming, and a 
desire to be able to carry a cane and take the girl 
friend to the Armistice Dance, do not constitute evi- 
dence of a truly warlike temperament. In any case 
the S.C.M. will voice for our pacifists on this, as on 
every occasion arising in its existence, all or nearly 
all the correct sentiments (depending on the time at 
its disposal.) 
The S.C.M. The Students’ Christian Movement will 
continue. 
Student Self-Government. The S.R.C., or Alma Mater 
Society as the case may be, will continue. The es- 


tablished order holds its satisfactions for men as well 
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as women, and they cannot begin to prepare for their 
responsibilities too soon. Those who dislike the prin- 
ciple of student self-government altogether may con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that in Western 
Canadian Universities it is quite harmless. It is easy 
to forsee what those who seek and obtain office under 
it will be like when they get their growth. More- 
over, as it happens, the students never want to do any- 
thing to which the Faculty objects, and as long as this 
is so, they are perfectly welcome to go on happily 
making regulations for each other on everything under 
the sun. It keeps them out of mischief. 

Activities. The charming superkindergartners of 
these institutions will, as in the analogy of Dean Max 
McConn, continue to be kept constantly amused by 
healthful games of alleged educational value. 
Sports. It is not likely by present symptoms that the 
Western Universities will develop much further in the 
way of inter-Varsity sports. Geography and finance 
are on the side of the angels here; distances are for- 
tunately very great, and money is scarce. 
Fraternities. Neither will fraternities and sororities 
ever develop to anything like the extent seen in the 
mid-western American colleges. Either they are pro- 
hibited altogether or they are formed chiefly because 
of the lack of residences. The reasons for this are 
interesting but complicated. 

Students. In the big rock-candy mountain of the edu- 
cator’s dissipated dream, there would be students at a 
University. A student will be tolerated at any West- 
ern Canadian University. In any one of them he 
can get all he needs, quite unmolested; the libraries 
are adequate. If his line happens to be applied or 
even pure science, well and good, but if his line is 
metaphysics or aesthetics, equally well and good. He 
may, or he may not get much help from the heads of 
his particular Department, he may not have many 
people to talk to, and he may suffer from lack of com- 
petition, in that his career will be either too easy a 
walk-over for his spiritual health, or that, on the 
other hand, he may never take the trouble to make 
himself known at all. But these are defects easily 









remediable after graduation. 
To say that a student will be tolerated is not to 
say that he will be encouraged; but as far.as his part 
in the general social life of the University, the lecture 
system, the examination system, and the rest are con- 
cerned, as much good will probably be done him on the 
principle of irritation and reaction as on any that 
could be devised, so that if, in later years, he should 
prove a distinguished historian playwright, or phil- 
osopher, his Alma Mater will be entirely justified in 
pointing with pride. 
A home away from home. Paternalism, not to say 
maternalism, is on the increase everywhere. At Al- 
berta the assistance of a large part of the Faculty 
is now necessary to help the new students with their 
registration, and every Freshman has a Faculty Ad- 
visor to ask him at stated intervals why his marks 
in the last test were not higher. Attendance rules 
are being enforced for the two lower years. (Inci- 
dentally, women students may note with unkind satis- 
faction that there is a Provost at the U. of A. as well. 
U.B.C. can hardly escape in turn, and sometime, there 
may be Deans of Men as well as Deans of Women. 
Then we shall see.) At Saskatchewan the new girl 
students are met by kindly Committees wearing the 
college colours and carefully conveyed to University, 
while at U.B.C. they have instituted Freshman Day, 
when the newly-arrived are led around by instructors 
and demonstrators and shown the sun-dial and the 
pond of water-lilies, while information as to these is 
read to them from mimeographed sheets. et 
Democracy. All three Universities suffer from a 
sentimental compassion for the deficient student. (‘Is 
she overgrowing her strength?’) U. of A. has its 
Freshmen’s intelligence tested when they enter; the 
others will probably slowly succumb to the spirit of 
this, but though it has an ominous ring it means 
nothing. If a student can get his 50% in his twenty 
assorted credits, he can drone gaily on until he gets his 
degree, and no power under heaven will stop him. 
And the 20-credit system. Can it be that this will en- 
dure forever? 


PEOPLE AND THINGS 


BY URSELL MULL 


AN and Jenny Ross of Silver Creek own a people have come from the National Museum, of- 


D grandfather’s clock that has been in the Ross 
family for over two hundred years. 

At one time, in England, the clock was sold by an 
impoverished owner, and for a number of years 
the Rosses lost track of it. 

Then a great-grand-uncle of Dan’s saw it in an 
auction-room in London and bought it back into the 
family. 

Old Harry Ross, when he brought the clock to 
Canada, carried it on his back from the boat, up 
through the cobbled streets of Quebec, to the hotel 
where he was stopping. People ran along beside him, 
arguing, gesticulating; some of them wanted to buy 
the clock. But Harry never opened his mouth, .. . 
partly because he needed all his breath, and partly be- 
cause he had no intention of parting with his treasure. 
D® and Jenny know its worth. Several times 





fering to buy it; but Dan and his sister care nothing 
for money, or the National Museum either. 

I wouldn’t tell you about it if it were just an an- 
tique. It is a handsome thing, carved with roses, and 
it keeps perfect time. When it strikes the hour, the 
tone is deep and pleasant. It makes you think of all 
those men and women who lived and loved and slept 
in the house, while the clock was relentlessly ticking 
away the minutes, the hours, the years. 

* * * 

The day that Joe McKimmie caught the silver fox 
on his farm, Nelly Roach was in the store and I was 
telling her about Joe’s good fortune. ‘Aint that love- 
ly,’ she said. ‘Poor Joe. He’s a good fellow, Joe, 
if he’d leave the whiskey alone.’ 

‘They were all nice people, all the McKimmies, and 
good men in the bush.’ 
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‘I mind one time Pat, Joe’s brother, was workin’ 


around his place, out near home. He noticed a bee 
that kept going in and out of a borrel. There was an 
empty borrel standing out beside the house. Maybe 
there had been molasses in the borrel. Anyway the 
bee kept going in and coming out and flying away, and 
then it would be back again. Pat took out his watch 
and he timed it. And from the time it left the borrel 
until it came back again was twenty minutes. He 
timed it several times, and it was always twenty 
minutes. 

Now they say a bee always flies in a straight line. 
That’s what they call the bee line. Pat thought he’d 
try and find out where she went. 

So he started to folly after her. It was a cold 
windy day in the fall. He follied her across the fields 
for about a mile and a half from the house, and he 
come to a hollow stump, a pine stump. And there 
was about two pound of honey in the stump. 

So he went back to the house. One of his sisters 
was there, and he got her to bring a pail or basket 
to put the honey in. They put on gloves, and they 
put masks over their faces, and they robbed the bees. 
They got about two pound, . . all the bees had gather- 
ed up for the winter.’ 

* * * 

There was once an aunt of my grandfather’s who 
took opium, and when she died, her face, instead of 
looking properly ashen and dead, remained as fresh 
and rosy as a dish of winter apples. Grandfather 
swore that she was in a trance and would not let 
them bury her for five days. Years later, when he 
was dying himself, he made them promise that they 
would keep him in the house for a week after he 
ai breathing. He had a horror of being buried 
alive. 

My mother remembers Aunt Clothilde. She was 
French. She always had a great many expensive 
dresses, and her room smelt pleasantly of perfume 
and powder and rouge and hair-dye. She would let 
Mother dress up by the hour whenever she went to 
visit her; and once, near the end, she sent her with 
money to the drug-store to buy opium. The clerk look- 
ed shocked, and refused to give it to her. Wherever 
Clothilde got it in an Ontario lumbering-town of fifty 
years ago, I do not know. 

But it was the opium they blamed for giving her 
that disturbingly life-like look in her coffin. The wo- 
men never liked her anyway, and they never quite for- 
gave Uncle Bertram for having brought her home. But 
oe, who was just a little girl, was sorry when she 

ied. 
* * * 

Annie Edwards was to be alone that night,...her 
father was away, curling, . . and so she had Molly 
Carter come down to sleep with her. 

They made tea in the kitchen, .. Molly drank 
fourteen cups, and Annie had to go to the bathroom 
twice, . . and they finished the cake that Annie had 
had for the Girls’ Guild meeting the night before, and 
then they got to talking about burglars. 

‘What would you do, Annie, if a burglar should 
break in to-night?” 

__ ‘I think,’ says Annie, reaching for the teapot, ‘that 
I'd pull the bedclothes up over me head and scream.’ 

Then Molly told Annie what she’d do, and then 

they each told one another’s fortunes . . (‘I see a tall 





dark man in your cup’) . . and at last Annie said: 
‘Aw’ to heck with the dishes,’ and they went up to 
bed. 

Now there happened to be an axe resting against 
the foot of the stairs. Annie had been chopping ice 
away from the door, and she had neglected to put the 
axe back out in the woodshed. So Molly lugged the axe 
upstairs and set it up beside her bed. She said it 
would be some protection if any burglar should break 
in. 

And that night Molly Carter had a fearful dream. 

(It gets like a moving picture.) This tall dark man 
comes sneaking into the room,..and he grabs the 
axe. Annie begins to yell, and she throws the bed- 
clothes up over her head, and, would you believe it? 
. . this is the funny part, . . she didn’t have a stitch 
on her, no nightgown or anything. The man starts 
chopping at her, and Annie yells louder and louder. 
What could Molly do? She didn’t have any axe. So 
she jumps over the foot of the bed, leaps down the 
stairs, and out into the street. There was a big fire 
somewhere. Everything was red, and people were 
running in the streets, and none of them would listen 
to her. All the time she could hear Annie calling to 
her: ‘Help. Molly, help.’ She ran on and on and on, 
and it kept getting hotter and brighter, and at last she 
was in Montreal, in the very street where Sister Aggie 
and her husband lived. Molly felt that she was go- 
ing to faint. Just as she was sinking to the sidewalk, 
who should come along but Mr. Westgate, the young 
student who was taking the pulpit while Mr. Mellish 
was ill. He picked her up, and he took her into his 
arms, and he kissed her and said: ‘There, there, little 
girl, You mustn’t cry. It’s all right. It’s all right. 
Please. For my sake.’ And then he crushed her to 
him and.... 

Molly woke up. There was the axe, just where 
she had left it. There was Annie, snoring like a 
drunken sailor. 

Wasn’t it a crazy dream? 

Still, . . the last part was nice. 

Kinda nice. 

* * * 

Wilfie is four years old, and already people are pre- 
dicting that he will come to no good end. 

He curses. He smokes. He drinks. 

He chases little girls on the street, and if he can 
catch them he knocks them down. 

What will Wilfie be like in 1940? 

His father is a Swede. He is labour boss of one 
of the construction gangs working at High Falls. Once 
near the beginning of the job, he was stabbed in the 
back by some wops in a Saturday night brawl at 
Dirty Dan’s. 

Wilfie’s mother is an Acadian. She is a stout 
little woman with nice brown eyes and a soft voice 
like an Indian’s. She has a sign in her window which 
says modiste, but no one ever seems to go there. 
She always dresses in good taste herself. She seems 
to be completely indifferent about Wilfie. 

If he is not at home by midnight, she goes the 
round of the hotels and cafes and usually finds him 
guzzling beer with some genial soaks who are having 
the time of their lives with the kid. This seems to 
disturb her not at all. She takes him by the hand, 
and she walks slowly through the streets of the town, 
looking at the store-windows and speaking neither to 
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the boy nor to the people she passes on the street. 

Construction people are like gypsies and circus 
folk. They have no fixed homes. They do not mix 
with other people. They drink a good deal. 

Wilfie’s father drinks himself blind over the week- 
ends. He plays the victrola all day Sunday, and he 
and Wilfie smoke and drink and sing together. The 
mother goes softly about the house doing her work 
and not saying much. 

When she first came to Sainte Chloe, she did make 
a few half-efforts to become a part of the town’s 
social life. She attended several religious meetings 
that were being held during Easter week. One after- 
noon she took Wilfie with her. Wilfie kept quiet as 
long as he could. Then when Sister Spear was pray- 
ing long and sorrowfully, Wilfie stood up and said 
igh eew ess ’ in a loud voice and walked out of the 
place. 

Mrs. Swanson hurried after him. She never went 
there any more. 

* * * 
Late one November afternoon, not long before I 
was born, a crazy woman came to our door. Her hair 
was wild and her clothes full of burrs. 

She said to my mother: ‘Don’t be afraid of me, 
dearie. I know I look awful, but I’ve walked a long 
way today. I’ve come a long, long way, and I’m 
very, very tired. You know. My feet are aching and 
I’m hungry and I’m cold. 

‘As I was coming up the street, I said to myself: 
“There is a house where I’ll receive a Christian wel- 
come.” So I rang the bell, and I know now that I 
haven’t made a mistake.’ 

Mother asked her to come in, and she made tea 
for her and gave her cakes and lit a fire in the fire- 
place... 

When my father come home for supper, he would 
not let Mother keep the woman for the night, but he 
offered to take her over to the Sovereign Park Hotel 
and get her a room. 

As she was going out the door she turned to my 
mother and said: ‘I think I would like to kiss you, my 
dear. It has been very sweet, being here with you, 
and feeling that I was a lady again. I hope that the 
baby will be a boy, as you wish it to be, and I hope 
that he will fulfil your dreams for him. I, too, had 
children, . . . well, good-bye, and God bless you, . . 
and keep you,.. .’ 

And that, my friends, is the reason why I have al- 
ways been considered the odd one of the family. 

* * * 

In the old days, there was a barmaid at the Sover- 
eign Park named Emma St. Armour. She was a poor 
simple thing with only a few sound teeth in her head. 
The men always had their little joke with Emma. 

‘Well, Emma,’ they would say, ‘how old are you 
now?’ 

‘Thirty-three,’ she would reply: ‘The same age as 
Christ was when He was crucified.’ Then Emma 
would giggle, and everyone would see that she was 
simple. 

Emma had seven illegitimate children in her time. 
‘It’s hard,’ she often said, ‘to bring up a family with- 
out the help of a man.’ 

But that was a little joke too. 
ed Emma. 

It was her second son who became a celebrated 


U 


All the men help- 


cinema star in the days of the silent pictures. He al- 


ways gave his birth-place as Chicago. 
* * * 


When ‘Pretty Bob’ Kennedy died, there was a fine 
big wake. All the Irish lads were there with a very 
fair edge on, and they kept wailing and wailing: 
‘Why did he die? Oh, why did he die?’ 

They decided to move the coffin. After they 
got started they took a fit of laughing and dropped 
it. The girls became hysterical. Then old Tom 
Kennedy came in from the kitchen with a shot-gun 
and threatened to shoot ‘the hull god-damn shebang’ 
if they didn’t show a little respect. 

Then Pete Monaghan wandered into the spare bed- 
room and found his sister with Quill Oseander, and 
old Tom had to run for the shot-gun again. 

Then someone yelled fire and all hell broke 
loose. Johnny Joe Fahey was there that night with 
big Ethel Wilson. Johnny saw his chance to be a 
hero. He picked up a chair, smashed a window, and 
heaved big Ethel out into the cucumber vines. By 
that time, they had found out that the fire was up 
over the other side of the Landing hill. 

All that was years and years ago. Many changes 
have taken place in Ste Chloe since then, and many 
things have happened to the boys and girls who mourn- 
ed for Pretty Bob, and some of them are dead. 

The wakes nowadays, . . even the Irish ones. . . 
are pretty dull affairs. 


AN ODE OF HORACE 


Friend, if I go, you too will go with me 

To far Cadiz, nor wild North Spain, you say, 

Or where the breakers beat off Africa, 
Thundering for aye. 


But I still turn to Tivoli—To come 

Some day to the old town the Greeks built there 

And rest at last from war and wayfaring— 
Such is my prayer. 


If Fate forbids, I have another home, 

Where the dear waters of Galesus flow 

And sheep go clad in skins, where Spartan kings 
Reigned long ago. 


I love that laughing corner of the world: 

The honey there—you cannot get as good 

In Greece, and olives are the finest grown 
On native sod. 


There summer lingers, and the winter days 

Are long, and vale of Aulon, that dear name, 

Grows grapes that have but little need to fear 
Falernum’s fame. 


Those happy hills are calling you and me. 
There by my grave you'll linger at the end 
With tribute for a poet, and a tear 

Shed for a friend. 


E. A. HAVELOCK. 
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LAUGHTER OF THE GODS 


BY JEAN FERRAR 


RESCUED my new Divinity from the recesses 
I of a tiny Japanese shop at the tail-end of the At- 

lantic City boardwalk, and now that I have him 
ensconced over my fireplace, with an incense pot be- 
fore him, I have a growing consciousness that instead 
of being grateful to me, he is gently amused. He is 
so authentic a Divinity ; so conceived to be worshipped, 
and so patently able to take care of himself in any 
situation, as a God should be. 

He is the ‘God of Old Age and Wisdom’. The 
shopman told me this much. But I did not listen to 
him long, for my spirit went out to the new God 
like a river flowing to the sea. There he stood on 
one foot, dancing a careless jig, right arm flung back 
over his shoulder, with his gorgeous, flowered draperies 
aswing, his long beard flowing to the wind, his brow 
‘grown to a prodigious height with the accumulated 
wisdom of the centuries, leaving far behind the odd 
wrinkle over his eyes, and with his two-toothed 
mouth open in a Jovian laugh. His undergarment, 
as shown peering out over one foot, is yellow, which 
I take to mean that he appreciates death, when it 
comes, as part of the joke, also. 





The crowd surged past on the Boardwalk, their 
chatter drowning any murmur the ocean might have 
made. There were tired-eyed women with stiff, red 
mouths painted on their yellowish faces, and there 
were nervous, old-young men being pushed in chairs 
by weary-footed porters who shivered in the foggy 
wind. There were newsboys with smart patter, ply- 
ing their trade, and pausing during lulls to peer in at 
the doorways of the stock-exchange offices, where 





more men sat, making sure that no money escaped 
them while they were away from home. 

Occasionally somebody smiled. There were tink- 
ling bursts of laughter from the beach, where the 
children rode past on horses whose feet were flecked 
with the froth of the incoming tide, but this was young 
laughter. The older the people were, the closer they 
clung to the shops, and the longer were their faces. 
Not one of us could roar forth the all-comprehending 
laughter of the Gods. Looking at his mighty forehead, 
T see that to know all is—to laugh. Not cruelly, but 
with intense enjoyment. A rich laugh, embracing the 
entire performance. An expectant laugh,—evidently 
knowing that we will all of us join in presently, as soon 
as our brows expand a bit, to enable us to forget the 
shapes of our noses, and the length of our skirts, and 
the state of the stock market, and the sins of our fel- 
lows. 

Well, there he stood,—the God of Old Age and 
Wisdom, laughing and dancing! What mellow sage 
of Old Japan embodied this spirit in porcelain, to come 
down direct to me? Or was it a magnificent youth 
who grew weary of the croakings and forebodings of 
his shallow-browed grandparents, and showed them 
the way to stand four-square to life, and at last pass 
singing through the gates? 

An embarrassing moment, when the coin of the 
realm changed hands,—buying a God! Another look 
at his laughter, and I knew that the embarrassment 
was entirely on my part. 

‘What is his name in your language?’ I asked of 
the shopman. 

‘I couldn’t tell you,’ was the rather ambiguous reply. 
But I will find it for myself presently. 

I brought him reverently home in my hand-bag, 
putting Hilaire Belloc’s The Path to Rome beside him, 
because it seemed the sort of thing that would appeal 
to him. I simply couldn’t pass him off as a statue, be- 
cause what is an enlightening, growing idea but a form 
of God? So I told the Customs Officer plainly that 
it was a new God I was taking back to Canada with 
me. We hadn’t any of us had breakfast yet, and 
it had been a chilly night in the sleepers. Everybody 
he met looked wan-eyed and not quite assembled. So 
he gave me a sad and forgiving look as he chalked me 
and my Divinity safely across the border. 

He has settled down contentedly between the 

candles, and topped surprisingly by a snowy Canadian 
landscape. Such wisdom as he has attained is per- 
turbed by nothing. For awhile I explained him at 
length to my family and friends, but now I leave him 
to speak for himself. The small daughter understood 
him at once. They have the same serenity in the 
depths of their eyes,—she at ten, and he at infinity. 
Every morning I burn some pine incense before him, 
and often in the evenings, (particularly on Fridays 
when we have fish for dinner). I have a vague idea 
that I should bow down before him and touch the floor 
with my forehead three times, palms flat on the rug. 
I know he would be richly amused, and now with the 
natural waistlines coming in and all,—Meanwhile I 
must unearth his Japanese title. He has become a 
part of my life. 
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THE PALINODE 


Life travels highways on this swinging earth, 
And they are now what they were eons past: 
From birth to death; and back perhaps to birth. 
It ever travels, at itself aghast. 


Yet, obstinate in spirit, men still try 

To catch up with the mystery they are 

By looping byways, loud with hue and cry 
Of science and research. ‘It’ flies afar. 


They have described the living universe,— 

Thus it appears to their thrice-sharpened sense— 
As if it were a sort of rolling hearse 

In which to bear our ache and longing hence. 


What underlies it, no one has yet found; 

It still eludes their over-subtle grasp. 

A cradle rocks us; buries us a mound: 

That much they may to their bold bosoms clasp. 


Though geologic ages they explore 

And sound the way, one thought brings forth the 
next— 

Still piling up their inconclusive lore— 

The mystery remains a barren text. 


For aught we know we still are solemn toys 

To make those laugh who wrought us as a jest; 
For aught we know we still are but alloys 

Of beast and angel, human at the best; 


And what that means no one will ever tell 
—If then—till his last voyage he has tried. 
One single truth can we securely spell: 

For eons men were born, have lived, and died. 


II. 


Yet are there hours in which the soul expands, 

Freed from the thronging press of sense and thought: 
When eyes are closed; at rest the striving hands; 
And silence vaults the night—hours found unsought. 


Then do we soar as in a sudden trance 
And seem to grasp as in some steep survey 
So birth as death, our twin inheritance, 
As parts of the same pattern—yea and nay 


Of some vast intercourse ‘tween heaven and earth: 
Matter with soul inwoven, intertwined, 

And one the other imbuing with its worth 

Till each seems other: mind body, body mind. 


As if this clay lent what but it can give, 

The form of clay, the one which we can scan, 
To body forth for us what else must live 
Unseen, unknown, unsought, unthought by man. 


So that, by tracing it, we may begin 
Even here to bode the thing that flits behind 
And in the curving beauty of a chin 
A soul’s immortal excellence to find. 


And if that form in earthly wise decays, 
Yet lives the knowledge that the soul, once here, 
But now departed, going its own ways, 
Must surely live though we do not know where. 


Yes, there are hours when, growing prophets, we 
Conscious of nought but being, placed aloof, 
From all distractions and all trammels free, 
Know of a knowledge subject to no proof. 


F. P. Grove. 


JIM AND ED. 


BY J. D. ROBINS 


HILE we were coming up on the train I kept 
\W. telling myself that I would carry the canoe 
and my pack all the way in from the station 
to the creek that leads down to the Lake. True, the 
distance is two and a half miles; for eleven months I 
had done nothing more strenuous than digging turf 
with a mashie and sand with a niblick; and for a dol- 
lar and a half the section boss would haul it all down 
to Rat Creek for us after quitting time at five. But I 
again reminded myself that the only means whereby I 
could regain my self-respect, sadly lessened by occas- 
ional feeling at flabby muscles, consisted in tackling a 
hard carry at the outset. When, however, I saw our 
stuff dumped on the ground beside the railroad track, 
and brought it all together, I decided to be sensible 
rather than heroic. Accordingly, we sat on a pile of 
ties until we saw the section gang putting the jigger 
away. Then we arranged with the section boss to 
transport our canoe, food, and other equipment to Rat 
Creek. His brother Ed was to help him. 


We took the tent ourselves on in to the creek and 
- made camp. A little later, I went back and met the 





boys about dusk, just at the edge of the woods, about 
half way in. Jim—the section foreman—was driving 
the Ford. He explained that he had been afraid to 
use the horses because there was danger of miring 
them. I walked behind with Ed, and admired the 
trailer. That trailer, bought last spring, I suspect, is 
the pride of the settlement and the true reason for 
leaving the team at home. 

‘That there trailer of ours,’ said Ed, ‘is the best that 
money can buy. You’d ought to have saw the load 
we hauled on her over from the station just before we 
come out now. You seen them drums of gas settin’ 
at the station ?’ 

Yes, I had seen them. 

‘Well, we loaded the whole lot on the old girl and 
she walked off as easy as skinnin’ a dried-out bass. 
Pete Black seen us—him you was talkin’ to with the 
red hair—and he haw-hawed right out and said we 
couldn’t budge her in a month of Sundays without 
bustin’ her, but we showed him up, eh Jim?’ 

‘Oh, she done pretty good,’ said Jim. 

‘I'll say she done pretty good. And she’ll take 
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this canoe in here to-night, too, the same way.’ 
‘How is the water in the creek this summer?’ I ask- 
ed. ‘Pretty low?’ 

‘Pretty low! I’ll say she’s low. She’s pretty nigh 
as low as old Pete Black himself. Aint she, Jim?’ 

Jim could not hear us, since we were walking be- 
hind the trailer, and he was driving the Ford, which 
required all his attention. The road was never better 
than a winter lumber road, and that thirty years ago. 
Now it is scarcely ever used for anything but a foot 
trail, except for a little while in the hunting season, 
when hunters’ supplies are dragged over it on a stone- 
boat. Then it is frozen up and covered with snow. 

‘She’s a lot lower since the beaver dam went out 
this side Harris Pond,’ continued Ed. ‘Some slick 
birds has went and trapped them beavers all right. 
And it ain’t right, now is it?’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘they say that the beavers have 
drowned out the settlers’ crops in some places.’ 

‘T’ll say they’ve drownded them out!’ cried Ed. 
‘I wouldn’t trap beaver myself, long as it’s again’ the 
law, but I don’t blame the poor sucker that does, and 
I say it’s a mean skunk’d squeal on him. What do 
you say?’ 

‘It certainly would be,’ I agreed, as I jumped aside 
to escape being slapped by the end of the canoe. 

We had come to the first of our six fallen trees, 
and Ed was busied for a time in finding the axe for 
Jim to use. 

‘T’ll say it would,’ said Ed, when we were on our 
way again. ‘Say, let me tell you something. Last 
spring I was trappin’ rats on the creek and I was just 
liftin’ a trap with a rat in it when I seen Dick Black 
just pokin’ his snoot around the bend. Some says 
he’s why old Pete married his mother.—‘‘Got another 
rat, eh Ed?” he says. “Yes,” I says, “I got to my 
traps first this time.” You’d have thought that’d stop 
him, but not him. He’s got more gall than a canal 
horse. “Say,” he says, “I seen a beaver trap down 
the creek a ways. It’s so close to your traps a spavin- 
ed flea could jump it,” he says. I knowed well what 
he was a-hintin’ at, with his wise-crackin’ and his 
spavined flea. “Well, what the hell is it to you?” I 
says back. “It don’t take no skin off your back.” I says. 
He kinda thought he had me snaffled, though, with 
old Pete game warden and pathmaster and hell knows 
what else, the old rip. But I aint no new-laid kitten, 
either. I says to him, “I can’t help it if some sneak 
comes snoopin’ around, trying to rob my rat-traps, and 
loses a beaver trap while he’s at his dirty work.” That 
kinda held him.’ 

‘Are there many muskrats in the Creek?’ I asked. 

‘Are there many mushrats in the Creek? I'll say 
there is.’ Ed replied. ‘Last spring I got nine in be- 
tween my field and Harris Pond alone.—Jim, hey Jim! 
Better look out now, you’re comin’ to that hole by the 
birch.—And I got real money for ’em, too. They was 
some of ’em pretty damn ragged, trap-worn and holes 
and that, and I figured on about seventy-five cents, but 
they run a dollar and a half to two seventy-five.’ 

‘I can remember when I was a boy, getting fifteen 
cents for muskrat,’ I said, in an attempt to associate 
myself with the great trapping fraternity. 

My remark did not interest Ed in the slightest. 
To be sure, we had become mired in the hole by the 
birch, which hole proved to be but the first of a series. 
Since, however, this is not an account of the trail- 





er’s carrying capacity, nor of the Ford’s engine power, 
nor of Jim’s quiet driving skill, nor even of Ed’s 
generalship, I shall pass over the difficulties and anxie- 
ties of the next half mile. Finally, we reached higher 
ground and straighter going. Both Ed and Jim as- 
sured me that the rest was easy. I was afraid that in 
the responsibilities of the trail Ed might have forgotten 
his trapping, but he had not. 

‘We're all set now,’ he said, ‘and I figure we can 
walk behind again now. Jim’ll be all right now.— 
We ain’t fur off my line-—Hey, Jim! I aint so sure 
them Blacks ain’t been cuttin’ wood on my land!’ 

But Jim did not hear him. 

‘If I had the money handy I’d just get that line 
run through here, and if I found that old skunk was 
cuttin’ wood on my land I’d have law on him so quick 
he wouldn’t know what hooked him.—Or Dick either. 
I know damn well Dick traps beaver. He don’t do 
any work in the winter, and he’s got a big litter, and it 
stands to reason they got to live, don’t it?—And his 
old man is warden, and small enough to crawl through 
a rifle barrel without touchin’ the sides—And‘ Dick 
takes the fur buyer back into the bush with a lantern, 
and that ain’t for nothin’, now is it? Not by a damn 
sight. But maybe Dick Black don’t get all the beaver 
that’s trapped along the Creek.’ 

‘I tell you how I come to trap last spring. I was 
workin’ for Tommy Lamotte over on the Ninth, put- 
tin’ new shingles on his barn. Well, there was an 
Indian come moochin’ along one day. I was just 
down on the ground gettin’ a fresh bunch of shingles 
and I had the job about half done. The Indian, him 
and me’d trapped together before, three years ago. 
“Hello, Ed!” he says. “Hello, Joe!” I says. “Got a 
job?” he says. “Hell, no,” I says. “This aint a job; 
it’s a sentence.” Not so bad for a kid, was it? I 
meant it was like jail, you know.’ 

I laughed dutifully, and Ed laughed, too. 

‘Well, the Indian, he laughed, and he says, “Come 
on trappin’. I got some new rat traps—and a couple 
that’s oversize.” Pretty cute, for an Indian, that over- 
size, wasn’t it. Well, I was kind of sick of that job 
anyway, so I just picked up and goes trappin’. I’m 
like that. If I get tired of a thing, I ups and lets her 
slide. The water was that high we used to snub the 
canoe to a pine stump a hundred yards from where the 
banks is now.’ 

“We done not so bad till one mornin’ I was settin’ 
watchin’ and I seen that old shyster Pete Black smellin’ 
along the creek, and damned if he didn’t smell out the 
Indian’s oversize traps and one of mine, and took ’em, 
every doggone one.—What the hell did he want of 
‘em? I ask you. I'll tell the world what! It was to 
give to that dirty pup of his to trap beaver with.— 
Hey, Jim!’ 

Jim stopped the Ford. 

“Yeah?” 

‘Say, Jim, I’m comin’ in here Sunday and see if 
them Blacks has been cuttin’ on my land. And if they 
have, I’ll get the law on that old mud-cat so quick he 
won’t know what hooked him.’ 

‘Sure,’ assented Jim, and started on again. 

‘But I got the pup, and I got him good, about two 
months back,’ continued Ed. He got some old skate 
of a horse wished on him just before it was time for 
it to croak, and I guess old Pete kinda told him to take 
it away before it died on ’em on the front stoop.’ 
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‘So one Sunday forenoon I was kinda pokin’ 
around in the trees at the edge of my field back here 
and as luck would have it, I didn’t have the dog along. 
Pretty soon I sees Mister Dick comin’ back with the 
skate and a gun. That horse was so poor I could see 
a sore on the side that was away from me. Well, he 
goes back to the back end of that field of mine, and 
I eased along quiet-like down that way. Pretty soon 
I hears a shot. I was that mad I almost yooped right 
out, but I didn’t, and say, wasn’t I glad I didn’t. When 
I worked around to where I could see him, damned 
if he wasn’t takin’ the hide off Mister Horse a’ready. 
I had him right where I wanted him. Do you know 
what I done? I made the sneakin’ groundhog go and 
yank that horse out of there on a stoneboat that same 
day, and him with the hide off and all. And I told him 
straight just what I was doin’ it for, too, right then 
and there.’ 

‘What was it?’ I asked, chiefly to be rid of the 
picture. 

‘Well, I told you old Pete was pathmaster. Well, 
the old skunk wouldn’t give me a job on the road two 
year ago this comin’ August.’ 

‘Made it, by George!’ cried Jim, triumphantly. ‘I 
guess there aint been a Ford back this trail ever be- 
fore, even without the trailer. That’s what I call put- 
tin’ one over on the bush.’ 

We had reached Rat Creek. 





PREFERENCES 





HINGS must be pretty bad in the reading world 
when authors begin to object that their readers 
read too much and too willingly. Writing in 
Vanity Fair Aldous Huxley protests that too much 
reading is the source of all our intellectual degeneracy 
and that the only way out is to make books as inac- 
cessible as possible. He suggests a three thousand 
per cent. tax on paper to be universally accepted by 
international agreement. This, he says, would abolish 
all promiscuous use of literature and bring back the 
good old times when men discovered great books as 
they discovered new lands and new stars—not by lay- 
ing down their dollar at the book-stall, but by dint of 
all the enthusiasm and endurance that is in them. 

Of course, Aldous Huxley knows as well as any- 
one, and better than most, that when he talks this way 
on paper about the vice of too much reading he is 
indulging in the sister vice of too much writing. He 
is turning out his highly-paid article and not too par- 
ticular about what he says. A good paradox is all he 
cares about. Otherwise he would never recommend 
the use of the economic weapon against the faults of 
the mind. You can’t reform the human spirit by the 
manipulation of dollars and cents. Only the spirit 
can fight the spirit. Only better ways of reading can 
oust the worse ways. 

This does not invalidate his main argument that 
there is a right way and a wrong way to read and 
that the wrong way is all in vogue in our age. This 
has been my humble contention in this column on more 


occasions than one, and all I wish is that men of Al- 
dous Huxley’s brilliance would reflect more seriously 
on the problem and really help our civilization out of 
its literary chaos. The only inference worth making 
from the fact that what I contend one day Aldous 
Huxley contends the next is that the contention must 
be in the air and that anybody, high or low, might 
give voice to it. There must be countless people who 
are ready for this subject and may be expected to 
start talking about it either tomorrow or the day after. 

The sooner the better. You may hunt up and 
down and not find a soul who consistently respects 
and cherishes the gift of reading that civilization has 
bestowed on him. You may look in vain among pro- 
fessors of literature even. Not a single one will you 
find who sufficiently reverences the act of reading to 
refuse to use it asa drug. He reads Shakespeare one 
day and Edgar Wallace the next. One day he will 
lecture on the exalted mystery of religious poetry and 
the devotion with which it should be approached. And 
the next day, having caught a slight cold in the head, 
he will take to the narcotic of cheap reading on sex 
and crime as readily as any tired and unenlightened 
business man. He won’t even see any harm in it. 
There he will recline with his glass of hot toddy and 
his cheap fiction, with feelings of the most unadulter- 
ated innocence. Any naughty promptings he may 
have are sure to concern the toddy. The notion that 
there could be anything naughty in his reading, if it 
could suddenly come over him, would jolt him con- 
siderably. It might raise a sneeze and accelerate his 
cold. 

There is no end to this subject. The other day 
I was reading an account of life in the Burmese jungle 
in which the writer, in the thick of his account of giant 
insects, elephant’s diseases, and malaria, quietly threw 
in the remark that he was able to make time for read- 
ing and that amid these strange surroundings he went 
through the whole of Thackeray again. Thackeray 
is perhaps the last author we should have expected him 
to name. But there he is, and by deliberate choice. - 
The fellow had read him before, and selected him as 
he selected a gun or a medicine chest. He took him 
with him into the jungle and read him through, all 
of him. 

This man is what I understand by a reader—one 
who chooses his books instead of having them chosen 
for him by some damnable book-club—I abominate the 
book-clubs—or by some equally damnable salesman. 
I am certain that he ended up with some interesting 
things to say about Thackeray, that he had a sharpen- 
ed sense of the finer points in him, and a profounder 
sense of the worlds of experience that were closed to 
him than if he had just drifted into reading him be- 
cause he found him on somebody’s shelf or because he 
had never read him and felt he ought to. And I am 
certain too that if everyone did his reading as this 
man read his Thackeray we should not be justified in 
counting reading among the lost arts. 

INCONSTANT READER. 
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COLDWELL, LAKE SUPERIOR 


By LAWREN HARBIS 
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IX. 
T. S. ELIOT: POET AND CRITIC 
T S. ELIOT is an uncomfortable man to discuss. 
e 


- 











Before this paper appears in print he may have 

rounded another corner and discarded as ro- 
mantic fallacies what he now preaches as necessary 
truths. Take the case of poor Mr. Dobree. The 
winter before last he gave in Cairo some lectures on 
contemporary literature, and carefully subdued all his 
other admirations in order that the figure of T. S. 
Eliot should stand out in glory. Eliot, he said, point- 
ed out the one avenue of escape from our modern em- 
bouteillage. Eliot believed in nothing but the stream 
of his personal experience, and of his unbelief he made 
a new kind of poetry supremely beautiful and satis- 
fying. Meanwhile Eliot collected a number of essays 
and wrote a preface in which he announced that he 
was now ‘classicist in literature, royalist in politics, 
and Anglo-Catholic in religion.’ The stream of per- 
sonal experience no longer interested him. His eye 
was upon the development of continents and the pas- 
sage of centuries. 

Eliot the poet and Eliot the critic are two very dis- 
parate persons, scarcely more alike than Lewis Carroll 
and the Reverend Charles Dodgson. Speaking of 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Eliot separates the scholar 
whom he respects from the poet. ‘ As a poet’ he says 
‘Mr. Murray is merely a very insignificant follower of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement,’ Many an admirer of 
Eliot’s critical essays will dismiss his poetry as just an 
insignificant bleated echo of Baudelaire, Corbiére, and 
Jules Laforgue. He has not their success in experi- 
ment with structures and rhythms. He has an eru- 
dition far more scholastic than theirs. But in com- 
mon with them he has two very striking qualities,— 
a lively perception of the role the ugly plays in art, 
and an ironic mincing attitude towards intense ex- 
perience. It is upon these two qualities that his vogue 
as a poet depends, and the length of his vogue will be 
decided by the number of decades for which these 
qualities continue to charm the English mind. For 
it is only a vogue, and its life is only a matter of de- 
cades. France long ago pronounced upon Corbiére 
and Laforgue. Their place is on the upper shelves 
of a good library and their neighbours are curios. As 
for Baudelaire he has been ‘revised’ and enters a new 
lease of reputation as a near-saint and tortured mys- 
tic. So it will be with Eliot the poet,—if he is read 
at all he will be read for reasons not aesthetic. 

Eliot has no great poems. Not even The Waste 
Land is a great poem. But he has a large number 
of great lines and many great stanzas. For all his 
devotion to order and method, it is in detail that he 
is great. Only when for a moment his deliberation 
frees itself from mere pomposity and Eliot walks in- 
stead of strutting, does he write moving poetry. That 
he does write moving poetry the conclusion of Sween- 
ey among the Nightingales will show :— 


The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 


—_ 





The Nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


The success of these stanzas derives from the 
fierce opposition between the lovely and the unlovely, 
and from the extraordinary threatening calm of the 
movement. 

If Eliot is but a minor poet, he is a great critic. 
The condition of his success in criticism, he would 
probably contend, is his practice of poetry. Dis- 
tinguishing between Swinburne the poet and Swin- 
burne the critic, he says: ‘It is significant that Swin- 
burne is one man in his poetry and a different man 
in his criticism . . So I infer that Swinburne found 
an adequate outlet for the creative impulse in his 
poetry; and none of it was forced back and out 
through his critical prose.’ Creative criticism Eliot 
persistently attacks. The critic who, like Symons or 
Pater, is something of a poéte manqué, wrests criti- 
cism from its proper function and uses it as a vehicle 
for personal feeling. Interpretative criticism Eliot 
also scorns. The function of criticism according to 
his theory and practice is neither to express one’s re- 
sponse to a work of art nor to catch its spirit in in- 
terpretation, but to apply an articulate system of ideas 
to the work in question. Dogma is the life-blood of 
criticism. Eliot more than any contemporary is judi- 
cial, grounding his decisions not upon caprice but 
upon tradition. The play of a singularly agile and 
malicious wit conceals a very deep seriousness and 
care. What could be more malicious than this paren- 
thetic slap at Milton in an examination of Dryden: 
‘His powers were, we believe, wider but no greater 
than Milton’s; he was confined by boundaries as im- 
passable though less strait’. Replaced in its context 
this is no paradox tossed off over the teacups but the 
conclusion of a long sequence of singularly close 
reasoning. Johnson he has come to admire as the 
soundest of English critics; and how Johnson would 
have guffawed with delight at so neat a point as that 
sentence makes! With Dryden and with Johnson we 
can safely leave Eliot. Whatever they might have 
done with his poetry, of his criticism with its steady 
emphasis on claritas, integritas, consonantia they 
would have thought more highly than of any other 
criticism written in our time. 

E. K. Brown. 





ART APPRECIATION 


We have added sixteen new subjects to our long 
list of miniatures for class room study. 


Miniatures in full colour, size 314” by 414” 
@ lec. each. 


Museum prints, size 11” by 14” @ 50c. 


Prospectus sent gladly on request. 


BRITISH EMPIRE ART CO., 


150 Bloor St. W. _ Toronto, Ont. 
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AMERICAN EXPATRIATES 


PoRTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS AMERICAN, by Matth- 
ew Josephson, (Harcourt Brace,-George J. McLeod; 
pp. xxlll; $3.00). 
the Golden Age of American literature, when New 

England had the intellectual hegemony of America, 
the lot of the American artist was a fairly happy one. 
From its foundation New England put the mind and 
the soul above the body, and the life of the individual 
above the life of the state. In retrospect, the stan- 
dards of life that New England approved seem intol- 
erably narrow ; but it is necessary to remember in their 
favour that none of the men of Concord felt himself 
cramped by them as Thackeray felt himself cramped 
by Victorianism. All these men had the deeply moral 
habit of their community, and in their journals they 
present just the same face as in the works they pub- 
lished, the face of vigorous serene lay-preachers sat- 
isfied with their message and with the attention of 
their audience. 

William Story the painter was perhaps the first to 
have doubts of his audience. ‘One must have an aud- 
ience,’ he wrote to Lowell, ‘which is intelligent and 
sympathetic, which can understand and stamp what is 
good and what is bad; we do not write for idiots or 
for bores; we gather strength from sympathy; we 
must have our sounding-board to give effect to the 
tune we play’. Story’s doubts grew upon him and 
took him to Rome where he became the rallying-point 
for a colony of expatriates. Expatriates! Almost all 
the later American artists have been expatriates. 
Faced with the desperate alternative of remaining in 
the country of their birth to find their intelligence 
softening and their taste decaying, or of running off to 
Europe or Asia and acquiring another country, the 
American artist has usually decided upon expatriation. 
The model expatriate was Henry James; and in The 
Pilgrimage of Henry James Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 
used his later novels to establish the error of escape. 
The Ambassadors and The Golden Bowl seemed to 
Mr. Brooks proof positive that the artist who cuts him- 
self off from his native material cuts himself off from 
life and condemns himself to spin peevishly in the 
void of his intramental world. Mr. Josephson, fol- 
lowing in the traces of Professor Pelham Edgar, 
shows that James’s mind was nourished and not starv- 
ed by Europe, and that expatriation was the primary 
condition of his success. Henry James is the central 
figure in Mr. Josephson’s Portrait; and if only for its 
vindication of James, the book deserves reading. 

About James, Mr. Josephson groups Henry Adams, 
Ambrose Bierce, Lafcadio Hearn, Whistler, and Ste- 
phen Crane. In what he says of each of these, Mr. 
Josephson is penetrating ; but they are not all fair ma- 
terial for his argument that the American artist does 
well to leave America. Lafcadio Hearn, a European 
by birth and boyhood, is not in any important sense 
an American. Stephen Crane’s adoption of old world 
ways was, as Henry James perceived, a mere ignorant 





burlesque. But what is true of James is equally true 
of Whistler and Henry Adams; they were men born 
to civilization and without saturating themselves in it, 
they could have done nothing but dabble, drink, and 
deplore. 

Mr. Josephson gives one long chapter on the trag- 
ey of ‘Those Who Stayed’ during what Mark Twain 
called ‘The Gilded Age’, the age when Boston gave 
place to New York and Chicago. The artist was an 
anachronism, a parasite: what was the point in opening 
up new lands of the imagination when a man could op- 
en up new lands of good homely earth and in so doing 
line his own pockets and those of his neighbour? The 
artist had better know his place—to edit the pioneer’s 
papers, express a respectable view of life, make the 
pioneer laugh when he was tired, and sigh when he was 
in love. Mark Twain and William Dean Howells divi- 
dred the literary tasks and honours of the age. Neither 
of them had any genuine sense of art, but they both 
did what they were supposed to do,—even if they did 
not always like it—and in return their age paid them 
munificently. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks finds it difficult 
to forgive ‘The Gilded Age’ for driving Mark Twain 
to become a clown; and Henry James found it impos- 
sible to forgive the age for dressing up Howells as 
the official protector of the young girl. Mr. Josephson 
shudders to think what the age might have made of 
Henry James! It is always possible that he might 
have pursued civilization south instead of east and 
found it in Virginia where Mr. Cabell seems to dis- 
cover the mixture of adultery, cynicism, and sentimen- 
tality that makes his fiction civilized. 

The present age Mr. Josephson finds to be as hostile 
to the artist as the age of the pioneer. Mechanical 
society menaces the artist as much as the artisan. 
And even the old societies of Europe are imitating the 
American worship of mechanical accuracy and rende- 
ment. If this imitation continues, Mr. Josephson 
complains in his conclusion, the American Artist may 
as well stay at home: his tragedy is but the prologue 
to the greater tragedy of his European fellows. Mr. 
Josephson chooses as an example of European det- 
erioration in culture a sight that must have hurt the 
eyes of many an American and Canadian visitor to 
Rome. As one looks across the Tiber from the heights 
above the Piazza del Popolo three massive structures 
stand out,—the Vatican, the Castle St. Angelo, and a 
gas tank which appears to be the twin brother of the 
tank one sees from Hamilton Mountain. 
E. K. Brown. 


EX AFRICA SEMPER ALIQUID NOVI 


AFRICA AND SoME Wortp Prosiems; including 
the Rhodes Memorial Lectures delivered in Michael- 
mas Term, 1929, by General J. C. Smuts (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 184; $2.25). 

Cc ENERAL SMUTS is great as an international 
thinker, a statesman, and a soldier, and promin-. 
ent as a philosopher. Africa has produced in him a 
man of world vision such as has rarely, if ever, arisen 
in the Dominions of the British Commonwealth hith- 
erto. In this she may rightly claim to have given her 
sister Dominions a lead, and even to be the foremost 
amongst them in the development of political ideas. 

The present book contains six utterances of Gen- 
eral Smuts: ‘Livingstone and After’; ‘African Settle- 
ment’; ‘Native Policy in Africa’; ‘World Peace’; ‘Fu- 
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ture Tasks of the League’ ; ‘Democracy’ ,—all delivered 
in Great Britain during November 1929. 

The first lecture serves as a useful introduction to 
the next two on the right policy to pursue in Africa, 
—a subject that is going to provide, fifty or more 
years hence, the crux that India is now supplying. 
After outlining Livingstone’s journeys, and the inci- 
dents in the following scramble for Africa, General 
Smuts touches on some of the thorny questions which 
Africa presents such as the Education of the Natives, 
Racial Contacts, Religion, and Africa as a Future 
Centre of Trade. 

General Smuts holds the theory of ‘segregation’ as 
the desirable policy for regulating the relations of 
natives and Europeans in Africa; meaning by this that 
the natives should be compelled to live in their own 
communities, with their wives and families on their 
own estates, merely going to work for white employers 
for certain ‘short’ periods. South Africa, he admits, 
has made the great mistake of not reserving enough 
land for the natives; the newer communities further 
North need not fall into this error, but should profit 
by the mistakes of the Union. This ‘segregation’ is 
going to be extremely difficult to work, since it is a 
disadvantage to the employers and opposed by many 
of the natives, especially the more educated ones, who 
aspire to ‘equality’ and to living on the same terms and 
with the same standards of life as the whites, which 
‘segregation’ forbids. The natives are to have estates 
of their own, which they are ‘to live and work on’; 
the whites, on the other hand, ‘like to have the families 
of their native servants with them’. This briefly sug- 
gests the dilemma. In addition we may ask, ‘Would 
not the working of their own lands require most of 
the natives’ time?’, and, ‘What kinds of industry or 
what white employers could use them for the short 
periods that General Smuts seems to indicate?’ 

To criticize the details of General Smuts’ scheme 
of ‘segregation’ one would need to be as expert in 
African affairs as the General himself. It is fortu- 
nate, therefore, that a Critical Examination of the 
Rhodes Lectures of General Smuts has been written by 
one who knows a good deal of African affairs, Mr. 
J. H. Oldham. To his book (Longmans. 2/-) all 
readers should go for the other side of the question 
to that given by General Smuts. The effect of his 
criticism is that General Smuts is ‘a dangerous guide’ ; 
that a large supply of compulsory (not free, as Smuts’ 
scheme envisages) native labour in places such as 
Kenya and Tanganyika is necessary to make white 
settlement possible; that many of the late difficulties 
in Kenya have been the direct result of the white set- 
tlers’ inability to get native labour without compul- 
sion; and that General Smuts does not consider how 
the ‘segregation’ policy, which encourages the native 
to develop his own life and agriculture, is to be recon- 
ciled with white settlements which will require a plen- 
tiful supply of native labour. 

Whatever the merits of the General’s suggestions 
tor African difficulties, he certainly ranks as one of 
the foremost in the propagation of World-Peace; and 
the third of his Rhodes Lectures, on that subject, is a 
masterly summing-up of the present position, and the 
principal steps in the evolution of the League of Na- 
tions, together with a reasoned and telling argument 
for our energetic support of it in the future. This 


lecture can be recommended unreservedly to all who 













would know in brief what the League of Nations is, 
how it arose, and what its aims are and should be. It 
is undoubtedly in this sphere that General Smuts is 
greatest. He traces the origin of the idea from 
Rhodes, shows how it had first to go through the fire 
of the World War before the right mentality for it 
could arise, and then how by gradual steps, feeble 
at first, it has passed from being a thing of derision 
to the world to being today no less than the public 
opinion of the world itself, which no nation dare out- 
rage. This is a wonderful triumph of an Idea. We 


of the present cannot properly appreciate its import. 
J. H. Ivrrre. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SurvEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1928, by 
Arnold J. Toynbee (Oxford University Press; pp. 
xi, 506; $6.25). 

DocUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1928, 
edited by John W. Wheeler-Bennett (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; pp. xiii, 254; $3.75). 

Tue LeaGue Councit 1n Action, by T. P. Con- 
well-Evans (Oxford University Press; pp. xi, 291; 
$3.75). 

THE Wortp Court by John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
and Maurice Fanshawe, (Allen and Unwin Ltd.; pp. 
208 ; 10/-). 

Tue Wor tp Crisis, by Elie Halevy (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 57; $1.50). 

THE FreNcH ConsTiTuTION, by Henry Morrison 
(Allen and Unwin Ltd.; pp. 96; 2/6). 


tyr annual Survey of International Affairs, pub- 
lished by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, has become indispensable to anyone really 
interested in what is going on in the world at the pre- 
sent time, and Professor Toynbee is to be congrat- 
ulated on the continued high standard of these volumes 
that are produced by him or under his direction. 
The present number which surveys events in the year 
1928 deals with the Paris Peace Pact; Italian Policy 
in South-Eastern Europe; the Westernization of 
Turkey ; Developments in Egypt, Arabia, and the Mid- 
dle East (including the relations of Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanistan with Soviet Russia and with one an- 
other); the civil war in China and the relations of 
‘China and the ‘Powers’; certain interesting document- 
ary appendices, and a number of maps. 

There is no mention made of the American con- 
tinents but they were considered in the 1927 volume, 
and in any event, this deficiency is pretty well taken 
care of by the survey of American Foreign Relations 
compiled by Mr. Howland and the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. The accompanying volume of ‘Documents’ 
edited by Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is a new departure, 
but it should prove very useful, particularly to stu- 
dents of international affairs who require the actual 
texts of treaties and international documents in their 
investigation. The present volume includes only the 
more important treaties, (for most treaties are readily 
accessible in the League Treaty Series), but the editor 
has directed his efforts to collecting the statements on 
foreign affairs made by premiers and foreign ministers, 
and certain important international documents which 
are not readily available to the general reader and 
student. Among them are the documents relating to 
the Anglo-French Naval Compromise, The Rhineland 
Evacuation and Reparations, The Communist Interna- 
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tional, the Sixth Pan-American Conference, the Soviet 
and Turkish system of treaties of neutrality and non 
aggression, the organic law of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China, and documents concerning Abysinia, 
Italy, Egypt, and Great Britain. It is to be hoped that 
the proposal to publish a similar volume each year is 
carried out. 

Mr. Conwell-Evan’s book is one of the first an- 
alytical studies that has been made in English of the 
work of the League, and is, therefore, extremely valua- 
ble. It deals with the general jurisdiction of the 
League Council, and goes on to consider its actual 
powers and limitations in detailed situations as illust- 
rated by the various disputes and difficulties between 
nations that have arisen since the end of the war, and 
have come before the League Council. In addition, 
the author considers League Commissions of Enquiry, 
Advisory Opinions of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, and restrictions on the competence 
of the Council. The net result of Mr. Conwell-Evans’ 
investigation is wholly favourable to the League and 
may be summed up in his own words as follows :— 
The unique value of the institution must surely be 
manifest to the most prejudiced reader. The survey 
reveals a mediatory system which is something organic 
and living, adaptable to every kind of dispute which 
the ever varying circumstances of international life 
may throw up.’ 

In their book on the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice Messrs. Wheeler-Bennett and Fan- 
shawe give a very complete and concise record of that 
body from its beginnings in 1918 down to the end of 
1928. It includes a chronological table, a general 
statement on the organization of the court, certain 
relevant documents with comments thereon, a brief but 
accurate summary of all the Judgements and Advisory 
Opinions, the position of the United States in relation 
to the Court, and a number of important documents 
which are included as appendices. The real contrib- 
ution that this little book makes to the literature on in- 
ternational affairs is that it provides in accessible form, 
the gist of what the World Court has done over a 
period of ten years, and as Sir Cecil Hurst, late legal 
advisor to His Majesty’s Foreign Office and now one 
of the judges of the court, points out in his excellent 
introduction ‘If the Court at The Hague is to be accept- 
ed as part of the normal international life of the count- 
ty, the people must have confidence in it; there can 
be no confidence in an institution about which we know 
nothing.’ 

Mr. Morrison’s little book is a student’s guide to 
the French Constitution, and for any one who wants 
to find out quickly how France is governed it is an 
admirable publication. In it the author not only out- 
lines the constitution of that country but gives an in- 
teresting explanation of how the constitution actually 
works. 

The World Crisis, contains the Rhodes Memorial 
Lectures for 1929, as delivered at Oxford by M. Hal- 
‘vy, and it is refreshing, after wading through the 
almost interminable literature on the origins of the 
war, much of it written in a spirit of prejudice and 
acrimony, to have a great historian, and a French- 
man at that, turn philosopher, and in fifty-seven 
brief pages consider other and more fundamental caus- 
s of the war than the militarism of the Kaiser and 
the German Empire. M. Halevy looks at the collect- 
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The Wheel of Fire 
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G. W. Knight 
$3.75 


Shakespearian criticism of an unusual sort. In 
these essays, the author attempts to interpret cer- 
tain of Shakespeare’s tragedies, not as plays for 
the theatre, not as literary achievements, but as 
experiences to which the spectator is forced to 
submit himself. He sounds the tone of the great 
tragedies. 


Constitutional History of the 
First British Empire 


BY 
A. Berriedale Keith 
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The author traces the evolution of constitutional 
law, of imperial control, and of the relationship 
between the executive and the legislature, in the 
first British Empire from its origin to the loss of 
the American Colonies. 


The Failure of Federalism 
In Australia 


BY 
A. P. Canaway, K.C. (N.SW.) 
$3.75 


A challenge to the Federal system. The case is 
logically presented, its points illustrated by his- 
torical parallels. In view of the present impor- 
tance of Imperial politics, this full examination of 
the systems of government in Australia is oppor 
tune. 


The Little Oxford Dictionary 
Compiled by George Ostler 


“This chip off the old block has a great command 
of the colloquialisms, slang and new words and 
terms with which invention in various parts of 
the English-speaking world has enriched our lan- 
guage. An amazing number of foreign, American 
and Angjo-Indian words are included, as well as 
many others peculiar to the Dominions and the 
Colonies of the Empire....We are astonished at 
its completeness.”—The Canadian Forum. 
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ive forces, the collective feelings and movements of 
public opinion which in the early years of the twentieth 
century made for that ‘strife’ which was partly war 
and partly revolution. He then goes on to consider 
separately the forces that made for revolution, then the 
forces that made the war, and finally suggests how an 
understanding of those two sets of forces thus separat- 
ed helps us to an understanding of the ‘World Crisis’ 
of 1914-1918. Even a summary of these respective 
forces would require a review as long as the book it- 
self. Here it is sufficient to suggest that potent among 
these forces was the socialism of Marx, and the effect 
on Asia of the Japanese victory over Russia, and to 
recommend to all those interested in the cause of the 
war, these three brief lectures as containing theories 
as plausible and as stimulating as any that have yet 


appeared. 
N. A. MacKenzie. 


FATHERS AND SONS 


THREE SCORE AND TEN, by Alec Waugh (Double- 
day Doran; pp. 301 ; $2.00). 

Turn Back THE Leaves, by E. M. Delafield (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 328 ; $2.00). 

BRoKEN Gops, by Flos Jewell Williams (Graphic 
Publishers; pp. 304). 

Votcano, by Arthur Bullard (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 284; $2.00). 
N OVELISTS have, of late, frequently drawn our 

attention to the relations of daughters to their 

parents, and of mothers to their sons. In the midst 
of all this excitement due to the emancipation of 
women and psycho-analysis, Mr. Waugh has chosen 
to remind us quietly that the problems of the father 
to son relationship are also far from a satisfactory 
solution. The three score and ten are the life of 
Hilary Cardew; we see him first as a son, then as a 
father, and successful in neither role. He is also a 
husband by the way; but there he is quite ineffective, 
his only method is deliberately and always to give his 
wife her own way, so that when she does drift away 
from him and has an intrigue with Eric, it only serves 
him right. But then women are here but shadowy crea- 
tures, with the possible exception of Mercia, who 
marries Hilary’s son, but she is a garconne in her mild 
way, and behaves like a man. It is the men who mat- 
ter; hence no doubt the choice of subject, and hence 
also the excellent description of Hilary and Godfrey’s 
schooldays. These are the best parts of the book, 
as we would expect form the author of The Loom of 
Youth, to which indeed they bear an almost illegitimate 
family resemblance. After leaving school, Hilary goes 
on a world tour with his brother Christopher, a suc- 
cessful athlete and stockbroker-to-be, a thoroughly 
likeable good-fellow, with as much brains as a good- 
fellow can afford, and after an affair with a mature 
actress, our youth feels so much of a man that he no 
longer wants to go to Oxford, and starts on his legal 
studies in London. As Mr. Cardew senior has con- 
scientious scruples about seeming to favour his own 
son, the young barrister has a hard (and rather te- 
dious) time of it. He wins through in the end, but 


his friendship with his father is permanently impaired. 
Here, it seems to me, the author fails to get down to 
fundamentals: business disagreements make an ex- 
cellent pretext, but scarcely a sufficient reason for such 
a permanent break-up of filial love. 


And later, Hilary 


ee 


commits the unforgivable sin of transferring all his 
own ambitions to his boy Godfrey. Hence alternating 
despotism and indulgence, as for instance when he 
(quite rightly) fetches back his son who has enlisted 
under age, and then helps him to get a commission. 
However, we finally leave them at a happy moment, for 
Godfrey, in the first flush of his own fatherhood, feels 
that Hilary has been a good father to him and tells 
him so. As for the latter, poor devil, ‘those few 
words seemed to cancel every unhappiness he had 
ever felt.’ Mr. Waugh writes well, and has many in- 
teresting things to say by the way. But really, he 
should not picture pacifism and socialism as convict- 
ions held only by cranks, out of which any healthy 
young man soon grows. Twelve years after the war, 
when even the less intelligent are ceasing to hate, and 
learning to think, this will no longer do. On this 
and other subjects he will have to meditate more 
deeply if he is ever to write a great book. 

Turn Back the Leaves is also concerned with a 
father and his children. Sir Joseph Ffloyd is the last 
representative of an old Catholic English family. He 
marries as a duty, against his monastic inclinations, 
When his wife has an illegitimate child he forces 
himself to forgive her, also as a duty, so much so that 
she pines away and dies after giving him two daughters 
and ason. All the children grow up with the second 
Lady Ffloyd, a kindly bigoted creature, and Sir Joseph, 
whom his religion has made (to quote his own son) 
‘a tyrant, a bully and a fanatic’. Stella finally escapes 
to the fashionable world of her own father, Veronica 
is cast off by her family for marrying a Protestant 
who will not promise that his children will be Catholics, 
Joey is killed in the war, Helen becomes a nun to 
atone for the sins of the family, and poor Cassie, after 
a little freedom, is sacrificed to her father and stays at 
home. 

This is a stark picture of Catholic intolerance, and 
of the disastrous results of an uncompromisingly Cath- 
olic upbringing. In view of the fact that the author 
insists that he holds up ‘the mirror to the psychological 
and religious environment of a little-known section of 
English society’ it is irritating to be told that ‘this book 
is in no way intended as propaganda for or against 
the Roman Catholic faith’. Surely the reader is the 
best judge of that. In fact, it is not propaganda only 
because Sir Joseph is a religious maniac, and any kind 
of religion can produce those,and also because the 
characters are alive. It is competently written. 

Charles eters, in Broken Gods is also the victim 
of a narrow-minded and puritanical education. Driv- 
en into the ministry under threat of starvation by his 
mother, who is the widow of a Methodist preacher 
(‘Your poor father believed in Christ, I believe in 
Christ, so why shouldn’t you?’) he settled down in 
the little country town of Robson, intending to bring 
Truth and Beauty into the life of the people. The 
town is definite enough, but our poet-preacher is rather 
vague about his own gods, and so achieves but little 
success. He marries a cultured and rather sophisti- 
cated woman, but his inhibitions are too numerous for 
his or her happiness. Thus ill-prepared, he falls in 
love with a youngish married woman whose only idea 
of life is dancing, cocktails, and copulation, and after 
a desperate appeal to his divorced wife, by now mar- 
ried, he drowns himself. 

This is not a very original story, nor indeed a very 
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remarkable book; the style is poor and crabbed, and 
there are minor inconsistencies of detail. Yet there 
is something very likeable about the author’s honest 
directness. And if Canadian literature is to live, sin- 
cerity and directness are essentials. Certain scenes, 
especially between the boy and his mother, are vivid 
and true. But why do writers so frequently choose 
as their hero the most ineffective person in the story? 
There is old Murdo Macdonald, who made his money 
and lived his life in pioneer days, Helen (Charles’ 
wife), her lover Paul, and others, whose story would 
seem much more worth the telling. Perhaps they will 
be told, for this first novel, though harsh and immature, 
shows promise of better things. 
Volcano is an honest-to-goodness thriller, a real refuge 
from life. At least there is nothing in it that will 
remind you of this business of living, for the author 
does not compromise with the probabilities, he ignores 
them. The whole paraphernalia of the ‘shocker’ is 
there, naked and unashamed: the conventional hero, 
poor but brave, the wicked dictator, his good-for-noth- 
ing son, buried treasure, possibilities of revolution, 
and last but not least the Beautiful Lady, who is res- 
cued from an unwilling marriage to the wicked dic- 
tator’s son, all in the little republic of Caboa some- 
where in the South-American tropics. There are 
many deep-laid plots and adventures, including initia- 
tion into the Voodoo jungle cult, which is interestingly 
done. I thought for one horrible moment that the 
hero and his girl, together with the jolly villian would 
be left rotting in a dungeon. There seemed no hope 
left. But then the volcano erupted and there was an 
earthquake, and all ends well, and they live happily 
ever after, at least we hope so. 

G. M. A. Gruse. 


SUBLIMATED SEX 


THE SEVENTH GATE, by Muriel Harris (Harper- 
Musson.; pp. 340; $2.00). 

Roots, by Eduardo Zamacois (Viking Press-Ir- 
win & Gordon; pp. 342; $2.50). 

Drum AND Monkey, by George Manning-Sanders 
(Faber & Faber-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 328; $2.00). 

R. ARNOLD RISALEUR, in The Seventh Gate, 

is faced with an awkward situation: he has writ- 
ten a chatty article on the sublimation of sex. ‘Im- 
agine’, he has said, ‘the impulse to do harnessed with 
sex, instead of against it. Such a man could move 
mountains, and moreover his life would have its ful- 
ness instead of being a continual process of attrition’. 
That is all in the day’s work, but he is suddenly taken 
literally, and with intense earnestness, by a middle- 
aged spinster, Catherine Troon, teacher of music. 
This is disconcerting enough, but when Miss Troon, 
after a minor accident, realizes perfect sublimation in 
her own person and her voice is enriched a hundred- 
fold, while she cuts herself away from all her past life 
and cares for nothing but her art, Risaleur watches 
this development with fascinated dismay, and natural- 
ly falls in love, quite unavailingly, with his own crea- 
tion until the spell is broken and the shock to her newly 
found harmony dispels Catherine’s artificial youth and 
causes her death. 

The idea is simple, but well worked out. Cath- 
erine herself we find somewhat unreal, but that could 
not be otherwise, since we have (fortunately) no ex- 
perience of perfect sex sublimation. All the other 








By Susannah K. Prichard 


A bumptious, blustering, prideful individual who 
guffawed noisely when he was happy and stormed 
blasphemously when he was angry—so was old 


man Haxby of “Haxby’s”. He started his career 
as a lion-tamer but the boom of his voice was so 
great and the strength of his will so overpowering 
that he extended his abilities to a complete circus. 
Year in and year out he pushed on from one Aus- 
tralian town to another and his family with him. 
His family? He rarely considered them as more 
than his “hands”; Gina was a bare-back rider; Lil 
was the beauty; his boys were animal trainers, 
and “Ma” Haxby was the cashier and wardrobe 
mistress. So was “Haxby’s”, “The best little show 
on the road”, until Gina “came a cropper”. From 
then on the story belongs to Gina Haxby and her 
bitter struggle against the fearful odds that fate 
thrust upon her. $2.00 


Miss Mole 


By E. H. Young 


Miss Mole did not mind being middle-aged; she 
was not resentful because of her prolonged spin- 
sterhood; she didn’t even remonstrate with fate be- 
cause she was the family skeleton of her rich cous- 
in. Indeed she was amused by it all, the gentle 
sympathy of her friends and the ostentatious kind- 
liness of her opulent relatives. She may, at times 
have been a bit cynical about the goodness of her 
parson employer. She could not very well restrain 
her mirth at the gradual reformation of one of his 
elders. On the whole, however, Miss Mole was an 
honest, straightforward individual; she had under- 
standing beyond the average; she knew instinct- 
ively how to meet:the requirements of friendship 
and this, probably more than anything else, pre- 
vented her from becoming envious and led her 
from her well-established spinsterhood. $2.00 


Misfit: An Autobiography 
By Captain J. R. White 


The story of how Jack White, educated at Win- 
chester and Sandhurst, invitation Aide-de-Camp to 
his father at Gibraltar, became suddenly changed, 
though continuing outwardly to “write menus and 
race ponies;” the tracing of that inner change 
through the death of his old self and re-birth as an 
Irish rebel is of profound significance. The author 
is a serious psychologist; his psychology is as 
dynamic, as exciting as his life of wild, freakish 
adventure. We are made to feel the powers of 
evolution to change the colour of Ireland on the 
map and the colour of much else besides. This 
book not only says something new but acts on it. 
It is sheer madness or sheer revelation, and to do 
Captain White justice he submits the question 
with perfect detachment to the test of facts, pres- 
ent and future. $3.50 
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characters, however, are good, and Risaleur excellent, 
both in himself and in his environment : the author has 
real insight into the nature of that restless intellec- 
tual whose interests are too wide to allow real great- 
ness in any particular field, whose feeling of futility 
(largely imaginary) makes him crave for appreciation, 
who is perpetually irritated by his own impracticability 
as well as by Lou, his practical wife (‘he was fond of 
Lou, but she annoyed him’). Note however that Lou 
does understand her husband, and this a less able 
writer would not have granted her. The background 
is as convincing as the protagonists: the Troon house- 
hold in Pavlova Road, where the two Misses Troon 
teach music and live with their mother, with its mod- 
est ambitions, its shabby gentility—invaded in moments 
of crisis by that terrifying personality, Cousin Ellen; 
the literary and scholarly home of the Risaleurs, where 
son Robin is trying to become a theatrical producer, 
though I am glad to say he finally goes into the pickle 
business—with the mentally ubiquitous Mrs. Boscarlet 
as the wealthy aunt, and the clash between aunt Lily 
and Cousin Ellen, when it comes, is wholly delightful ; 
the rest-week of very tired teachers at Mrs. Boscar- 
let’s house, all of them so well meaning and so res- 
pectable in their different virginal ways; the pension 
of Mm. Cargouliére at St. Baudouin, where that great 
man M. Yblée knows what’s what in cooking and 
music, as well as archaeology; even the queer musical 
settlement in Paris where Catherine for a time finds 
peace in retirement; all these are very entertaining, 
and as different as they should be. Miss Harris is also 
to be congratulated on giving us an enjoyable visit to 
France without sprinkling her pages with unnecessary 


French words, a habit as common as it is irritating and 


inartistic. And we are left with the feeling that Ris- 
aleur’s critic was right when he said: ‘once mankind 
ceased to be hampered or restrained by the force of 
sex, its other faculties would grow in such exaggerat- 
ed form that, as many of these faculties haven’t much 
to be said for them, the sublimation of sex would mean 
a world of monstrosities.’ Which is really very com- 
forting. The Seventh Gate was chosen as a prize 
novel, and thoroughly deserved to be. 

From Roots on the other hand, we get no comfort 
at all. In the small town of Carrascal del Horcajo 
in Castile, brutality and greed reign supreme, and Don 
Diosdado and Leonardo Santoyo, the only characters 
with any pretence to culture serve but to bring out 
the primitive cruelty of their environment. Leonardo, 
on coming back to his native town, has to live with his 
brother Manuel, by now the acknowledged master of 
their common inheritance, the ancestral mill. Leon- 
ardo is kindly and weak, and his wife is beautiful; 
Manuel is hard and grasping, and his wife is very use- 
ful. Quarrels, hand-to-hand fighting among the 
women, rape, and finally murder make up the harrow- 
ing tale of this pitiful struggle. But in spite of a 
stilted style (whether due to the translator I cannot 
say), in spite of Don Diosdado’s tendency to labour the 
point of the biblical parallel, it is a powerful tale and 
the author’s description of the town’s life and the town 
notables is masterly. There is nothing masterly about 
Drum and Monkey. Charles Honey, rag and bone 
merchant of Silver Street, a slum where thieves and 
drunkards live and he alone is good, is likeable enough 
in his affection for his son. But Charles has a dark 
past and had an eye gouged out by a negro in youth, 


his wife drinks, his son is his wife’s but not his, and 
the boy, after being adopted by a middle-aged woman 
enervated by childessness, marries a scheming minx 
who is already with a child by another man. It seems 
rather a liberal allowance of abnormality for one fam- 
ily, and all without apparent reason. Nature no doubt 
has a right to be inconsequent, but novelists have not. 
However, as Charles inherits a good income from the 
boy’s paternal grandfather and Bicky goes to live on 
a lovely farm (which he is also to inherit) with his 
bride, virtue is presumably rewarded and it would be 
unkind to grumble. And there is a nice sea captain 
who retires and comes to run the pub., the ‘Drum and 


Monkey’. 
G. M. A. Gruse. 


ECONOMIC HORIZONS 


America Looxs AsroaD, by Paul M. Mazur, (The 
Viking Press; pp. 299; $3.00). 

N OTHING could be more timely than this fresh 

and interesting study of American trade and its 
relation to world markets. The recent slump with 
its curtailment of industrial activity, and the latest tar- 
iff with its gesture of implacable hostility toward all 
trade not fostered in the United States, have combin- 
ed to make thoughtful people consider carefully Am- 
erica’s industrial position and the question of its per- 
manence for the future. And to all who are inter- 
ested in the matter, this volume by Mr. Mazur is com- 
mended as a most clear and stimulating discussion of 
the realities of the situation. 

The point he stresses is not new. It has long since 
become clear that American prosperity is now depen- 
dent upon foreign trade, and that this trade must be 
developed against the increasing competition of a re- 
vived Europe if America is to hold her present econ- 
omic leadership. The author’s analysis of the situa- 
tion in domestic trade brings this home with remark- 
able clarity The years after the war saw a change in 
domestic conditions that was no small factor in the late 
lamented boom period. The trend of city dwellers to- 
ward the suburbs led to enormous building activity. 
The spread of the radio and the automobile brought 
these industries into the front rank. And the growth 
of instalment buying, with its incentive to greater 
spending, played no small part in swelling sales 
volumes. 

These factors produced an extraordinary period 
which must now be considered at an end. Such full 
advantage has been taken of potential demand that 
little room for expansion remains in the domestic field. 
Industry must expect to settle down to a stable basis, 
counting on a demand for replacement rather than on 
an indefinitely expanding market. If, then, American 
trade is to continue to grow, it is in the foreign field 
that this growth must take place. 

The author recognizes frankly that the prospects 
are extremely clouded. Not only has the revival of 
Europe to be faced; there is also the fact that Europe, 
a heavy debtor to the United States, must in the end 
pay its debts by an export of commodities. And the 
possibility must be faced that eventually, because of 
her position as a creditor nation, America may be 
forced to see her export surplus disappear in order that 
Europe may sell her products for the cash necessary 
to pay her debts. 

There are grave possibilities in the prospect. 
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There are also mitigating circumstances, which Mr. 
Mazur discusses fully and suggestively. It is a fact 
that little over half a century ago the roles were re- 
versed, and America was a debtor to Europe as well 
as an importing nation. American vigour, coupled 
with the opportunities provided by the war, changed 
that status. The question now is whether, with the 
necessary stabilization at home and renewed competi- 
tion abroad, she will find that vigour sufficient to out- 
weigh the experience which is Europe’s heritage from 
many centuries of trade. And what will be the effect 
of Russia reborn—and with an economic creed that 
has drawn to itself all the fervour of a real religion? 
These are questions upon which only speculation is 
possible; but the speculations put forward by Mr. 
Mazur are worth very serious consideration. 
Epear McInnis. 


OUR MACHINE AGE 


Towarp CivitizaTIon, edited by Charles A. Beard 
(Longmans Green & Co; pp. 307; $3.00). 
es book of essays by a group of engineers and 

scientists is an answer to the volume collected by 
Mr. Beard a year or so ago entitled Whither Mankind! 
The humanists who contributed to that work attempted 
to estimate the effects of our modern machine civil- 
ization upon the human spirit, and their conclusions 
were somewhat pessimistic. The engineers’ reply to 
them oozes with optimism, but one can’t help thinking 
that most of its contributors haven’t understood what 
the humanists were talking about. Some of the art- 
icles read as if they were originally composed for ad- 
dresses at Rotary lunches, and it must be sadly con- 
fessed that the contributions which have the most 
famous names attached to them are the ones that are 
fullest of blah. Most of the contributors are still 
in that intellectual stage where the mere size of our 
industrial and engineering achievements leaves them in 
open-mouthed amazement, and their idea of civilization 
seems to be an indefinite process of new inventions. 
In fact, the European writers who delight to prove 
that North America is purely materialistic will be able 
to get a good deal of ammunition from this defence 
of America by Americans. 

But scattered through the volume one comes across 
articles which show that some of Mr. Beard’s contribu- 
tors (as well as himself) have thought their way through 
and grasped the real promise of our age. They insist 
that back of all developments of the machine age lies 
the work of science, that the engineers’ success in 
solving the problems which they tackle is based upon 
the scientific spirit, and that the idea of planning our 
whole civilization as engineers plan their particular 
works is one which opens up endless vistas. They 
point out that the machine age has been a great equal- 
izer, that the achievements of science have made possi- 
ble a real democracy for the first time in the world’s 
history, that we can now begin to think of a time when 
science will have supplied us with such a surplus of 
material goods that every man will have a chance to 
develop his best potentialities. After all the current 
literary pessimism about the possibilities of democ- 
racy it is rather refreshing to turn to these scientists 
who refuse to believe that the ordinary man can make 
nothing of this machine civilization except to crowd 
into unhealthy cities, listen to jazz on the radio, or 
rush along bill-boarded highways from one filling- 
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station to another. 

But the book, in spite of Mr. Beard’s concluding 
chapter, fails to meet one really important question. 
The essential evil of our modern civilization is not the 
materialism of the common man, who is probably not 
much different from what he has always been It is 
the enormously increased opportunities which it has 
provided for the growth of the acquisitive instincts of 
the energetic minority and the enormously increased 
inducements it offers for the acquirement of irrespon- 
sible power. Our scientists and engineers may build 
miracle-working machines but they do not as yet con- 
trol the purposes for which the machines will be used. 
The control is still largely in the hands of men who are 
as untouched by the spirit of science as were feudal 
barons or oriental emperors. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


NEOQ-ROMANTIC ECONOMICS 


Types oF Economic TuHrory, by Othmar Spann. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen and Un- 
win; pp. 329; 10/6). 
ie this book the Professor of Sociology and Econ- 
omics in the University of Vienna reviews the 
literature of economics from the mercantilists to the 
present day. His purpose is to expose the errors of 
the classical doctrines as developed through Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Menger, Jevons, Cassel, etc. Through 
a haze of jargon three main points of criticism appear. 
F irst, the classical economists are individualists who 
ignore the dependence of the individual on society. 
Second, they concentrate upon problems of value 
and ignore the laws of the development of institutions. 
Thirdly, they are cosmopolitan and ignore the problems 
of national power. Unfortunately Professor Spann 
clothes his criticism in more or less unintelligible ver- 
biage, unintelligible at any rate to one who is unfam- 
iliar with his philosophy. Further he is led by his 
antagonism to misrepresent the classical school. Two 
examples may be cited, his account of the attitude of 
the orthodox school to the possibilities of social re- 
form (pages 250-4) and his criticism of the mathem- 
atical school (page 275) 

Rejecting individualist economics, Professor Spann 
finds no comfort in socialism. A vitalist and idealist 
he waxes violent in criticism of Marx. ‘Where the 
malady of liberal (individualist) economics prevails 
there also shall we find the suppurative inflammation 
of Marxism.’ His own position he describes as ‘uni- 
versalism’. His inspiration comes from Hegel and 
the ‘romantic’ economists Adam Muller, Baader, List, 
etc. But while much is said about the ‘universalist’ 
approach we have little opportunity of judging its 
fruit and comparing it with the fruit of the more fam- 
iliar schools. The brief exposition on pages 279-282 
is, to the reviewer, quite unintelligible. A page of ref- 
erences to the works, all untranslated, of the members 
of the ‘universalist or neo-romantic’ school offers the 
possibility of sampling the fruit to those who read 
German and have access to a good German library. 
Professor Spann says in his introduction that he has 
been accused of poetizing science and promises to 
show to his adversaries that their arrows are mis- 
directed. But in the text he says: ‘I have not, so 
far, come across any serious criticism of my doctrines, 
and I have no intention of replying at any length to 
the unworthy (if not positively morbid) onslaughts 








such as Mr. Liefman and Mr. Sander’. This attitude 
does not inspire confidence. 

One can confidently warn the general reader and 
the student against reading this book, and express a 
grave doubt as to whether it is of any value to the pro- 


fessional economist. 
V. W. BLaven. 


HAMLET WITHOUT THE PRINCE 


PuitosopHy WitHout Metapuysics, by Edmond 
Holmes (Allen and Unwin; pp. 175; 7/6). 
Ee Sows title of this book suggests analogous equival- 

ents; as who should say, Chemistry without the 
Periodical Law. Partly it is intended to mean German 
without Tears, but the inevitable meaning is Tweedle- 
dum without Tweedledee. Mr. Holmes has not suffic- 
iently ruminated upon Cassirer’s profound remark: the 
world is not divided into those who have a metaphysic 
and those who have none, but into those who can give 
reasons for their metaphysics and those who can’t. 
Or won’t, we may add to include Mr. Holmes. 

Metaphysics is defined as an exclusive reliance up- 
on the intellect for the solution of ultimate problems. 
Whether rationalist or empiricist, the metaphysician 
stakes all on the narrow ‘Logic of Being’ and the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction. The Philosopher, on the other 
hand entrusts the task of interpreting experience to 
emotion and intuition as well as to intellect: he sub- 
stitutes a ‘Logic of Becoming’, which recognizes that 
‘what is’ may at the same time ‘not be,’ and vice versa. 
He relies on the Law of the Correlation of Polar Op- 
posites, not on that of Contradiction according to which 
a thing either is, or is not. The metaphysician only 
‘knows about’ reality, intellectually. The Philosopher 
Knows reality, because his thought is ‘in a large meas- 
ure intuitional and emotional’; he knows it not by 
thinking about it but by living it. And so on. 

There is much sound and interesting criticism of 
Bradley and Alexander; and here of course Mr. 
Holmes has to pit intellect against intellect, like any 
other metaphysician ; when, on the other hand he tries 
to ‘philosophize’ (i.e. think emotionally) the results 
are disappointingly vague. But from the critical chap- 
ters we are prepared for the discovery that comes on 
the last page: the author not only has a metaphysics, 
like everyone else, but it is possible to say whose meta- 
physics namely the Idealism of Hegel. The Method 
of Polar Opposites already strongly suggests this; 
the last page with its formulation of what is surpris- 
ingly called an ‘unformulated creed’ the ‘creed of his 
heart’ puts it beyond doubt. I quote the first three 
propositions :— 

Becoming is of the essence of Being 


Ideality is of the essence of Reality 
Self-transcendence is of the essence of self-identity. 


But enough; the assertion that the lineaments of 
a metaphysic here given are not metaphysical may be 
safely neglected. The author has simply done with 
his heart what Hegel had previously done with his 
head. 

Contemporary anti-intellectualism is a pale shadow 
of what it used to be. In France, the stronghold of 
this tendency, there are no uncertain signs that the 
younger generation of thinkers is turning with relief 
from the ‘emotional thinking’ of a Bergson to the ad- 
mirable and lucid rationalism of a Hamelin. . And 
when Mr. Holmes says, for instance that ‘the test of 
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reality is in the quality of the feeling that it generates 
_...the pure and deep emotion which carries with it 
the complete assurance of its own genuineness and 
worth’ we hear the dying echo of a lost cause. People 
trusted the self-evidence of feelings before the war, 
indeed that was why there was a war. Did not the 
quality of Othello’s deep emotion carry with it the 
complete assurance of its own genuineness and worth 


also? 
H. R. MacCa.tuiuom. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Tue MEANING OF RaTIONALISATION, By L. Urwick 
(Nisbet, pp. 156; 7/6). 

HE term ‘rationalisation’ was coined in Germany 
T to describe the process of reoganization by 

which her industrial leaders strove to recover 
from the disaster of war and the confusion of inflation. 
The essential feature of the process was combination, 
not in order to restrict supply and maintain prices 
(though the elimination of weak selling was helpful), 
but to reduce costs by better organization. The less 
efficient plants were deliberately shut down and pro- 
duction was concentrated in the more efficient plants, 
which could then work at capacity. This double econ- 
omy was multiplied by ruthless scrapping of obsolete 
machinery, reequipment with the most modern labour- 
saving devices and a thorough revision of the methods 
of production, marketing, and administration. There 
was little that was new in the process, the economies 
of combination and the wastes of competition were 
commonplaces of economic discussion, and scientific 
management had been preached for years. But a new 
phrase was needed to commend the policy to the pub- 
lic, who feared monopoly and believed in the efficacy 
of competition and the inevitable tendency of associa- 
tions to be ‘restrictive’ rather than ‘constructive’. 
Hence this question-begging term. Who could oppose 
the rational organization of industry? 

Coined in Germany the term is now current in 
England, enchanced in value by the success of the 
policy in the country of origin. But in England it is 
the public who urge the industrialists to rationalise, 
and they meet with but little response. There seems 
to be unanimity in urging rationalisation, the only dif- 
ference of opinion being between those who still be- 
lieve the employers can work out their own salvation 
and will rationalise in due time, those who wish to put 
pressure on the employers through the banks or 
through government agencies, and those who would 
change the ‘R’ in rationalisation into an ‘N’. Major 
Urwick’s book is a part of the campaign of persuasion. 
‘The business man who will not adopt modern methods 
is not only risking bankruptcy for himself and unem- 
ployment for those dependent on him—he is a menace 
to other businesses and a constant brake on the wheel 
of national prosperity.’ But Major Urwick does more 
than urge the familiar remedy, he changes the pro- 
portion of the ingredients. Too much stress has been 
laid on one feature, ‘the grouping of individual busi- 
nesses in large combinations and the elimination of in- 
efficient producers in order to balance supply with 
demand.’ For this Lord Melchett, he feels, is pe- 
culiarly to blame ; but surely ‘Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries’ commands respect! Too little attention has been 
paid to the general improvement of administration and 
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direct interest to the individual employer in dealing with 
the problems of the single business concern is that move- 
ment towards a new approach to the general task of direc- 
tion and control which is described as Scientific Manage- 


ment. 


This is the aspect to which he devotes two thirds 
of the book. His inspiration comes not from Ger- 
many, though he praises the work of the ‘Board for 
National Efficiency’, but from the United States. He 
preaches the gospel of F. W. Taylor, revised version. 
He ends with a plea for an English School of Business 
Administration comparable to the Harvard School. 
This part is well done, as one would expect from the 
Director of the International Management Institute. 
But Canadian readers would be more interested in 
the relation of rationalisation to the orthodox theory 
of laissez faire. Renewed activity under the Combines 
Investigation Act is likely to direct attention to this 
aspect. This blessed word may again be used to con- 


vert the public to the necessity of association. 
V. W. BLADEN. 


IN TERMS OF PROFIT 


Our Business CiviLizaTIon, by James Truslow 
Adams (A. & C. Boni—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 306; 
$3.00). 
I F there be any art of living, any ordering of life to 

yield us the richest and deepest experiences from 
this strange adventure into self-conciousness, it is 
evident that the individual has got to decide what for 
him or her are the abiding values in life’ 

In these words Mr. Adams suggests a justification 
for considering the predominance of certain ideals 
in our society. He indicates throughout his book 
that in America opinion regarding ‘abiding values in 
life’ is overwhelmingly in favour of certain profits, 
high incomes, and expensive ostentatious display. As 
for cultural achievements, they form a sort of or- 
namentation, and are expected to appear and accum- 
ulate like unearned increment. Business methods, so 
Mr. Adams shows, seem to involve, more and more, 
recklessness, impudence, and large-scale exploitation 
of human conceits and weaknesses. So long as these 
methods are successful in terms of profits, the people, 
including the victims, bow down and worship. In 
such a social atmosphere the only unpardonable sin 
is the sin against the spirit of getting more money 
and spending it more freely. Even crime borrows 
large-scale business methods and thereby wins for 
itself sneaking admiration and a measure of tolerance. 
The spread of such ideals into the fields of religion and 
education and into the professions generally, has had 
devastating effects. The heretics and the noncom- 
formists receive, as usual, scant consideration and 
little mercy. 

Mr. Adams thus calls attention to aspects of our 
civilization which THE CANADIAN Forum has time 
and again noted. We would have wished that his 
presentation of the case had been more systematic 
and written in a spirit of ‘sweet reasonableness’, rather 
than in the manner of a schoolmaster who berates his 
class and holds up for admiration the good little 
boys in the room across the hall. But if his manner 


is somewhat exasperating, the examples, many of them 
from his wide and varied experience, not only in 





a 





academic fields but also in that of business itself, which 
he cites to prove his points, must arouse serious con- 
cern. We would recommend the book first of all to 
business men since they are the chief sinners and 
sufferers, and secondly to all the reformers, the pro- 
phets, and the purveyors of Culture upon whose soy] 
lies heavily the weight of our American civilization, 
G. W. Simpson, 


THEATRICAL PRODUCTION 


PropucinG Prays: an Illustrated Handbook for 
Producers and Players, by C. B. Purdom (J. M. Dent 
& Sons, pp. 231; $2.25.) 

HERE are few Little Theatres or other amat- 

eur groups in Canada that could not benefit from 
a study of this excellent little handbook by the man 
who produced Mr. Sampson to win the David Belasco 
cup at the Little Theatre tournament in New York in 
1927, and the Lord Howard de Walden cup in London, 

‘This book has been written to assist amateur pro- 
ducers of plays’, he says in his preface, and as both 
critic and producer of experience and reputation he is 
well qualified to discuss such subjects as choosing the 
play, rehearsing, stage-management, scenery, make-up 
and costumes, lighting, finance, and criticism. Pur- 
dom is not an austere prophet of the theatre; he is an 
artist who loves it as an art or a craft rather than asa 
religion, and says frankly ‘plays are for pleasure’ and 
that ‘we must consider what the audience will like’. 
But he warns his readers that the public is a bad master 
and believes that the theatre should cultivate it. 

Producing Plays gives, first of all, a sound account 
of the producer’s place in the theatre. The producer, 
as the builder of the play and the interpreter of it to 
the audience, must have complete control, and he must 
be a man of character as well as intelligence. Above 
all, he is an artist whose business is to create. Pur- 
dom quotes William Blake: ‘He who does not imagine 
in stronger and better lineaments, and in stronger and 
better light than his perishing and mortal eye can see, 
does not imagine at all’, and adds ‘the power of the 
soul itself must be drawn on for the most profound 
acts of the creative artist; for one gives only what he 
has.’ Love of the theatre must inspire the worker in 
it, but he must be prepared to study and to work. Pur- 
dom expects dignity and self-respect from an amateur 
group: it must have a stage of its own, where it may 
experiment ceaselessly ; it should never allow itself to 
be used for charity; it must welcome intelligent criti- 
ee 

_ The actor must have personality, but he must see 
his part in terms of the whole play, and he must not be 
concerned in the slightest with the audience. The de- 
signer must be a man of the theatre, not merely an 
artist submitting drawings that may not even be to 
scale, and his business is to help the actor and the 
play and not to display himself. 

Producing Plays is invaluable to the amateur group, 
both as a stimulus to good standards and workman- 
ship, and as a guide to those who are not familiar with 
the stage. It discusses such technical matters as light- 

ing equipment and scene-building—it even tells how to 
build a wind-machine—and goes into organization and 
financing. There is no reason, this producer thinks, 
why the business organization of the amateur stage 
should not be competent. Not the least useful sec- 
tions of the book are those quoting the financial ex- 
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their significance, and how they are run. 


of producers. 
result. 
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ON SOAP-BOX ORATORY 


There are times when your Librarian feels dis- 
couraged. The sight of unread books always dis- 
courages him. Of course it is natural that some 
books must remain unread, for it is the fate of all 
those people who have something interesting to say— 
that they shall say it only through the medium of 
the printed page. Alas, that so many noble thoughts 
and lengthy aspirations must perish. 


But need they perish? It is not always the soap- 
box orators who deserve the largest hearing. Such 
oratory is often superficial enough, but serves its 
purpose by introducing the speaker and making him 
vulgarly apparent until his real purpose is discovered. 


Your Librarian does not feel that Canadian Forum 
readers need this kind of introduction to books. In 
sober mood, therefore, he brings to your notice 
people who have said—with no pretence at soap-box 
oratory—what they have to say. But high-minded, 
indeed, would he have to be to deny that a bargain, 
if it is a bargain without pretence, is always a bargain. 


The encroachment of the white man’s civilization 
upon the ancient superstitions of the Redman will 
always create situations which bristle with the con- 
flict between legendry and reality. In Huldowget, by 
B. A. McKelvie, such situations abound. Originally 
published at $2.00, this book can be obtained through 
your Librarian for 50c. plus 10c. postage. 


The Kingdom of the Sun is A. M. Stephen’s 
debut in the fiction field. The British Columbian 
Coast, its natives, and all the colour and romance 
of the Spanish Main era make their appeal, in this 
novel, to lovers of Canadian historical romance. 


periences of some of the groups in England, the Little 
Theatre tournarnents in England and the United States, 
One of these 
days, Canada may develop a tournament of her own, 
and someone may take up Purdom’s suggestion for the 
establishment of a ‘central bureau’ for the assistance 
If we get a National Theatre, both may 
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The book is generously illustrated with photographs 
of the productions of such groups as the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre, the Bath Citizen House, the Welwyn 
players, and those of Leeds, Sheffield, and Letchworth, 


some of them the author’s own productions, and with 


diagrams, and it is provided with a comprehensive 
glossary of theatrical terms. 
R. H. Ayre. 


Originally $2.00, it can be obtained for 50c. plus 
10c. postage. 


C. M. Hale and Evan John have combined to pro- 
duce in Redemption Island a very interesting account 
of prison reform carried out under ideal conditions 
on a fictitious island. Considerable thought has gone 
into this book, which can be obtained for 50c. plus 
10c. postage. Formerly $2.00. 


A. M. Stephens specialises on the British Colum- 
bia Coast because he knows it so well. Gleaming 
Archways is a modern novel demonstrating in some 
measure the virile lives of adventure which are pos- 
sible to people living on the Magic Coast. Formerly 
$2.00, may now be obtained for 50c. plus 10c. postage. 


Is there such a thing as romantic philosophy? 
In a way perhaps all philosophy is romantic. At 
all events it can be made both diverting and absorb 
ing by someone intensely interested in it. The 
Teaching of the Old Boy, by Tom MacInnis is a case 
in point. Originally published at $1.50, it can be 
obtained now for 40c. plus 10c. postage. 


And perhaps, after such contemplative philosophs- 
ing, it is as well to stimulate the mind with hard 
and fast facts. For the analytical mind your Librar- 
ian recommends Peace and Efficiency in School Ad- 
ministration, edited by Norman Fergus Black. Orig- 
inally published at $2.50 it can be had now for 60c. 
plus 12c. postage. 


To the literary world Lloyd Roberts is a young 
man who has much to his credit. A book of lyrics, 
Along the Ottawa will serve as an agreeable introduc- 
tion to those who are not acquainted with his work. 
Published at $1.50, it can be obtained now for 35c. 
plus 8c. postage. 


Your Librarian hopes that there has not been too 
much soap-box oratory about it all. He leaves it to 
our own good discretion to make a bargain without 
pretence. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Extuta, by Elisabeth Wilkins Thomas 
(Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
247; Price $2.50). 


Ella is a first novel by Elizabeth 
Wilkins Thomas. It is a chronicle 
rather than a novel—the chronicle of 
Ella’s uneventful youth, told in a series 
of pictures, spanning the years from 
her fifth birthday, through school and 
college days to womanhood. There are 
no great events, no vast emotional 
experiences, save the death of a friend, 
but the tale of seemingly trivial in- 
cidents, and fleeting impressions re- 
veals Ella herself, a cool, unassuming, 
yet somehow deeply satisfying person, 
with the charm of utter sincerity, free- 
dom from all pose. One is reminded 
of a passage in Virginia Woolf’s A 
Room of One’s Own:— 


It is obvious that the values of women 
differ very often from the values which 
have been made by the other sex. 
Naturally, this is so, yet it is the 
masculine values that prevail....And 
these values are inevitably transferred 
from life to fiction. This is an im- 
portant book, the critic assumes, be- 
cause it deals with war. This is an 
insignificant book because it deals with 
the feelings of a woman in a drawing 
room. 


The values in Ella are essentially 
feminine, yet not at all insignificant. 
Through the narration of these triv- 
ialities is conveyed a feeling of sound- 
ness, of honesty, of fittingness, which 
makes Ella a person worth considering, 
with a sensitive mind and a fine sense 
of values peculiarily her own. 

The opening of the book is its weak- 
est point, it lacks grip. The author’s 
repeated references to the five-year old 
Ella as the ‘little old woman’ are 
irritatingly patronizing, in the tone 
of a grown-up to a delightful but ab- 
surd child. This artificial note sounds 
occasionally through the book in a sort 
of conscious femininity which the 
author at times assumes. This art- 
ificiality is, however, the more notice- 
able because of the sincerity of the 
whole. It is, moreover, well written, 
with a delicate certainty of style. 
The character of Madge is particularly 
well-suggested, and her death, after 
a bitter disappointment, brings Ella’s 
first experience of grief and loss, and 
a new maturity. As she returns to 
the old house where her childhood was 
spent, the story breaks off, leaving a 
new Ella to adjust herself to old, 
familiar surroundings. One would 
like to know more of her. 


M. 


A. C. 


THE RETURN OF WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARE, by Hugh Kingsmill (Bobbs Mer- 
rill—McClelland & Stewart; pp. 332; 
$2.50). 

Mr. Kingsmill is a scholar with a 
pretty wit and a gift for stories. In 
this one he has embedded an original 
study of Shakespeare in a satirical 
fantasy of the kind that our older novel- 
ists write occasionally for amusement 
and Mr. William Gerhardi produces 
steadily as a business. A gnome of 
science having discovered a method of 
reintegrating the dead, two rather fly- 
blown ornaments of society finance his 
reintegration of Shakespeare and 
abuse all the arts of publicity in a des- 
perate endeavour to exploit their catch 
and cash in on it at the expense of a 
half-incredulous but wholly excited 
public. Mr. Kingsmill has a lot of fun 
with his little conceit and the uneasi- 
ness that develops in various quarters 
as the implications of this new scien- 
tific triumph are digested; ‘would the 
contributors to the Cambridge Modern 
History care to have their conclusions 
about, say, the French Revolution sub- 
mitted to Mirabeau, Danton, Tallyrand 
and Napoleon? Would Mr. Hilaire Bel- 
loc relish a visit from a reintegrated 
Oliver Cromwell?’ And—broadening 
out—what, the general public begins 
to ask, about a fellow coming back 
aged thirty and finding his wife double 
his years, his children older than him- 
self? And suppose his wife had made 
new arrangements! Why, ‘nobody’s 
death would be safe’. This setting is 
quite obviously amusing enough to 
catch the ordinary novel-reader; but 
will even the seasoning of Mr. Kings- 
mill’s fine irony make him digest the 
central part of the book, which is a 
vigorous full-length portrait of a 
Shakespeare that challenges the con- 
ceptions of both Frank Harris and Sir 
Sidney Lee? And will the frivolity of 
the setting perhaps frighten off the 
scholars? It is to be hoped that be 
tween his two stools Mr. Kingsmill will 
not fall to the ground, for his book has 
quality and presents a spiritually re- 
integrated Shakespeare as congenial to 
some as he may prove disturbing to 
others. 


R. DE B. 


Pure Gop, by O. E. Rolvaag (Har- 
per—McClelland & Stewart; pp. 346; 
$2.50). 

After the very abrupt and effective 
climax of the novel, which is concen- 
trated in the last few lines of the book, 
the reader experiences relief that the 





es 


life of the hero and heroine is at an 
end. 

A novel that treats of such stark ma- 
terialism is hard to digest, particularly 
one that depicts what one feels to be 
an isolated instance. One fails to like 
people who deliberately reject life’s 
finer aspects and voluntarily enter the 
slavery of Mammon. 

Here are two young people, bristling 
with the energy of the not quite as. 
similated Swede, though American. 
born, hypnotized by the look of a ten 
dollar gold coin and resolving to have 
more. The mad race begins; the 
morbid handling of the money is dis- 
gusting, and the hiding of the money 
in all sorts of improbable places and 
finally cached in belts worn by man 
and wife, is revolting. 

The two work like slaves until they 
are old, and then they sell their com- 
fortable farm and live in bad little 
rooms over a store in a small town. 
Even then the thousands they have 
saved are not sufficient and the man 
goes out to work, while the woman 
slaves as a charwoman. It goes from 
bad to worse till finally both die in a 
gruesome fashion, and when their 
bodies are discovered the best to be 
done is to burn all their clothing. So 
perish the belts with their wealth in 
them. 

It is a truly unsatisfactory theme, 
and one is apt to question the purpose 
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The style 
is powerful and captivating, but one 
cannot help deploring the poverty of 
the subject. 


of the author in writing it. 


A. G. D. 


EnetisH GovERNMENT AND POL- 
rics, by Frederic Austin Ogg (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 783; $4.75). 

This is one of those admirable text- 
books in the compiling of which Am- 
erican professors are masters. It is 
a complete survey of the subject with 
all its facts up to date and with a list 
of references on nearly every page 
that is simply staggering. It is not 
merely a mechanical descriptive anal- 
ysis of the working of English poli- 
tics but it is a discussion also of 
tendencies good or bad, and it notes 
practically all the criticisms which 
prominent commentators have passed 
upon particular institutions. It is 
made more useful by constant com- 
parisons with American governmental 
institutions and methods. And it is 
remarkably balanced and fair in its 
treatment of all topics. Yet at the end 
of it all one cannot help wondering 
(in spite of the fact that one will 
recommend all his students to read it 
and digest it) whether it would not be 
better for them to be presented with 
so out-of-date a treatise as Bagehot and 
then told to read the Spectator and the 
Nation and the New Statesman and 
find out what has happened since Bage- 
hot wrote. Or would they not get a 
more realistic understanding of what is 
going on in Britain if they read a fiery 
and one-sided discussion like Mr. 
Ramsay Muir’s recent ‘How Britain is 
Governed’ and were set to find out wnat 
other critics think of Mr, Muir’s pro- 
posals? Professor Ogg’s survey is so 
complete that it predigests everything 
the student has to take. It is a sub 
stitute for all further reading, not an 
incentive to it. The producing of it 
must have been good for the students 
of ‘Political Science 250’ in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin but it will be bad 


for all other’ students on this 
continent. 

F. H. U. 
Tue NaTuRAL HISTORY OF THE 


DovuBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT, by Harri- 
son F. Lewis (Ru-Mi-Lou Books; pp. 
94; 75 cents). 

This monograph was ‘presented to 
the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Cornell University for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy’ and has been 
published under the auspices of the 
Province of Quebec Society for the Pro- 
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tection of Birds. It has the best and 
the worst points of Ph.D. theses— 
that is, it is thorough and painstak- 
ing to the last degree, and it is so de- 
void of life and imagination as to be 
without interest to any, except those 
who are particularly concerned with 
bird behaviour. The latter will find 
it a mine of information concerning 
Phalacrocorax auritus auritus, for 
Mr. Lewis is a close and patient ob- 
server, and has spared no pains to dis- 
cover and record the habits of this 
strange bird, It is a book for Zoolo- 
gists, amateur or professional; the 
general reader will scarcely have the 
patience to wade through page after 
page of facts united neither by in- 
sight nor imagination. 


H. K. G. 


THE MAGIC OF THE STARS, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck (Allen & Unwin; pp. 155; 
6/-). 

This is a poor translation of a very 
charming book. And as a good deal 
of the attractiveness of the original 
lies in subtlety of thought and expres- 
sion, much of it is lost. Mr. Sutro is 
a practised translator of Maeterlinck, 
which makes his slovenliness the more 
unforgivable. Quite apart from a 
few definite ‘howlers’, such as ‘we find 
nothing to warrant this presumption, 
and nothing to forbid it’, where the 
French is: ‘Rien ne permet, et tout .. 

. interdit de le présumer’, there is 
a continual shearing off of little curly 
phrases (the essence of Maeterlinck’s 
style) and here and there a whole 
clause, or even a sentence is omitted, 
mere words no doubt, but delightful 
words every time. All this naturally 
leads to continual, if slight, inaccur- 
acies (e.g. Le néant does not mean 
extinction but nothingness, a quite dif- 
ferent idea). I give one or two 
typically careless examples: ‘Notons 
en passant deux ou trois repéres éblou- 
issants’ becomes ‘we will merely men- 
tion two rather staggering facts’, 
which is horrible; ‘afin de mettre un 
peu Wordre dans notre contemplation’ 
is rendered ‘To proceed in due order’, 
which is incidentally quite unlike 
Maeterlinck; Eddington is described 
as ‘a man of splendidly fine, alert 
’, but what he really 
is ‘’un des esprits les plus féconds, 
les plus prime-sautiers 
when he does ‘proceed in due order, 
the translator speaks of ‘the nearest 
planet, our moon’, where Maeterlinck 
correctly calls it ‘l’astre le plus proche’. 
It is the fate of great literary artists 
to be translated by lesser artists, but 
this is gross carelessness, as is proved 


by the fact that some parts of the 
book, especially towards the end, are 
quite creditably done, and that, as a 
whole, it is very readable. 

Maeterlinck, of course does not 
claim to be original. He merely at- 
tempts to think out, on the basis of the 
latest astro-physical discoveries, where 
we stand and what we may hope for. 
And although specialists may, and 
probably will, scorn it, to the layman 
it is a delightful experience to follow 
the author’s poetic and wayward im- 
agination in its reflective travels from 
the infinitely small to the infinitely 
large. But, whenever possible, the 
book should be read in French. 

G. M. A. G. 


THE GOLDEN Grove. Selected passages 
from the Sermons and Writings of 
Jeremy Taylor. Edited by Logan Pear- 
sall Smith (Oxford University Press; 
pp. lxiii, 330; $3.00). 
Mr. Pearsall Smith gives us here a 
companion volume to his selection 
from the sermons of Donne. One is 
grateful for the representation in The 
Golden Grove of Taylor’s manuals 
of devotion and polemical folios, for 
three hundred pages of sermons 
would deaden one’s interest even in a 
Donne or a Taylor. Mr. Pearsall 
Smith’s criteria of selection are those 
of a man of pure letters: Taylor at- 
tracts him as a master of florid excited 
English, and it is his golden literary 
moments in Taylor’s works rather 
than their moments of close thinking 
that he has wished to put before us. 
But it is ungenerous to cavil at this 
when in his introduction the editor 
gives us the most penetrating com- 
ments on Taylor’s magical felicity of 
phrase that have ever been made. 

E. K. B. 


FounpATIONS OF History TEACHING, 
by F. Clarke. (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 171; $1.35). 

One wonders by what miracle a 
man like Mr. Clarke with such sen- 
sible ideas about history teaching ever 
became professor of education in any 
Canadian institution. His little book 
is a discussion of how we should tackle 
the problem of presenting history to 
the elementary school child. He in- 
sists that we must begin with the 
child’s own experience, with the com- 
monplace world about him, and that 
we must try to give him some under- 
standing of the changing world by 
connecting it up with the common 
human effort of the past. He would 
not be too rigid about dates and time 
sequence. But he criticizes the ten- 


dency to make history only the telling 
of yarns. He denounces ‘the tyranny 
of the book’ and the preoccupation of 
educationists with method. ‘The 
teacher must reaiize that he is con- 
cerned with something more weighty 
than the devising of ingenuities of 
Method whereby to communicate a 
Matter given once for all in the 
Twelve Tables of the History-book’. In 
fact some actual experience in his own 
life of the way in which history is 
made is necessary to the man who 
would teach it. All this is, of course, 
the rankest heresy. Our Education 
Departments have devoted years of ef- 
fort to the achieving of a method by 
which anybody can be taught to teach 
history in so many lessons. We don’t 
want these pestiferous Englishmen 
coming and telling us that in order to 
teach history a man must be educated 
rather than trained. If ideas like this 
are allowed to circulate someone will 
be demanding, one of these days, that 
the officials of the Departments of 
Education themselves should be edu- 
cated. 

F. H. U. 


THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE. Trans- 
lated into English by F. Perry (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. 366; $2.25). 

This is a sound translation, the 
medium selected being described as 
‘the style and language of the Hliza- 
bethan dramatists’. Not a bad idea, 
though the Elizabethan savour is usual- 
ly absent—partly because of the Ter- 
entian manner, which is vastly more 
like Congreve’s than Jonson's, partly 
through a certain timidity, for the 
Elizabethan playwrights did not usual- 
ly say ‘courtesan’. Nevertheless, this 
is quite a useful sensible rendering of 
the greatest playwright of the Comedy 
of Manners between Menander and 
Moliere. 

G. N. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 

CANADIAN BOOKS 

TKE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE 
British Empire. Volume vi. Canada 
and Newfoundland (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 939; $10.00). 

Earty ASSINIBOINE TRADING POSTS 
OF THE SOURIS-MOUTH GROUP 1785-1832, 
by David A, Stewart (Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba; pp. 
40;). 

Sones oF WorsHiP (Religious Edu- 
cation Council of Canada; pp. 29, and 
202 Hymns; ). 
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LANCASHIRE. An Anthology by Prof. 
R. H. Case (Elkin Mathews & Marrot 
--Irwin & Gordon; pp. xv, 140; $1.00). 

MippLESEX. An anthology by _ T. 
Michael Pope (Elkin Mathews & Mar- 
rot—Irwin & Gordon; pp. xv, 140; 
$1.00). 

Sweet MAN, by Gilmore Millen (Vi- 
king Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 299; 
$2.50). 

LAMENTS FOR THE LiIvINéG, by Dorothy 
Parker (Viking Press—Irwin & Gord- 
on; pp. 237; $3.50). 

Her PRIVATES WE, by Private 19022 
(Putnam—Ryerson Press; pp. 334; 
$2.50). 

Points oF View. A Series of Broad- 
cast Addresses. Introduction by G. 
Lowes Dickinson (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
149; 4/6). 

ETHICAL PRINCIPLES IN THEORY AND 


é Practice, by Hans Driesch (Allen & 


Unwin; pp. 248; 7/6). 

THE WorKERS’ SHARE, by A. W. 
Humphrey (Allen & Unwin; pp. 92; 
2/6). 

NEw ZEALAND IN THE MAKING, by J. 


) B. Condliffe (Allen & Unwin; pp. 524; 
7 15/-). 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSO- 


4 Puy, edited by George P. Adams and 
4 Wm. Pepperell Montague (Allen & Un- 


win; Vol. 1; pp. 450; 16/-). 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSO- 
PHY, edited by George P. Adams and 
Wm. Pepperell Montague (Allen & Un- 
win; Vol II; pp. 447; 16/-). 

Spirit IN EvoLuTion. From Amoeba 
to Saint, by Herbert F. Standing (AI- 
len & Unwin; pp. 312; illustrated; 
10/6). 

IN DeFeNcE oF CapiTatism, Adolf 
Weber (Allen & Unwin; pp. 128; 4/6). 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT METAPHYSICS, 
by Edmond Holmes (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 175; 7/6). 

COMMUNIST AND CO-OPERATIVE COLON- 
les, by Charles Gide (George G. Har- 
rap; pp. 223; 7/6). 

BETWEEN THE LINES, by H. M. Tom- 
linson (Harvard University Press; pp. 
51; $1.25). 

Beyonp Puysics, by Sir Oliver Lodge 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 172; 5/-). 

TEXTBOOK OF Logic, by A. Wolf (Al- 
len & Unwin; pp. 407; 10/-). 

NEw ENGLAND Essays, by E. H. Pack- 
ard (Four Seas Company; pp. 191; 
illustrated; $5.00). 

THE Sprrir oF AMERICA. Currier & 
Ives Prints (The Studio Ltd; pp. 6, 


' and 8 plates in colour; 5/-). 


MopERN MASTERS OF ETCHING. LEVON 
West (The Studio Ltd; pp. 10, and 
12 plates; 5/-). 





CHINESE Akt, by William Cohn (The 
Studio Ltd.; pp. xvi, 75; illustrated; 
10/6). 

ENGLAND, by Wilhelm Dibelius (Har- 
per & Bros.; pp. 569; $5.00). 

PROBLEMS OF THE PAciIFIc—1929, 
Edited by J. B. Condliffe (university of 
Chicago Press; pp. 697; $5.00). 

Lorp Batrour, by Sir Ian Malcolm 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. viii, 124; 
$2.25). 

PROBLEMS OF Peace. Lectures De- 
livered at the Geneva Institute of In- 
ternational Relations (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 224; $2.50). 

THE REPARATION SETTLEMENT, by 
Denys P. Myers (World Peace Founda- 
tion Pamphlets, vol xii, No. 5; pp. 249; 
$2.00). 

REVELATION, by Andre Birabeau 
(Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
236; $2.50). 
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CIVILIZATION AND ITS DISCONTENTS, 
by Sigmund Freud (The Hogarth 
Press; pp. 144; 8/6). 

APPEARANCE AND REALITY, by F. H. 
Bradley (Oxford University Press; pp. 
xxi, 570; $5.75). 

GerarRD MANLEY Hopkins, by G. F. 
Lahey (Oxford University Press; pp. 
169; $2.25). 

Marcet Proust, by Arnaud Dandieu 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 207; 
$1.00). 

SHAKESPEARE Stupies, by Edgar I. 
Fripp (Oxford University Press; pp. 
176; $2.25). 

THE SHUTTER OF SNow, by Emily 
Holmes Coleman (Viking Press—Ir- 
win & Gordon; pp. 245; $2.50). 

JosepH Foucue, by Stefan Zweig 
(Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
xviii, 327; $3.50). 




























Canadian in subject and sentiment, ready for 
framing. The connoisseur will appreciate these 
pictures for the dining room or study wall. 


$1.25 for the set of 12. A limited number of 
sets signed by the artist at $3.00 per set. 
Size of drawings 1014x12. 


J.M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 


12 Strong, Decorative Drawings, distinctly 
Postage 15c. 
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The Reader's |) i il 


FREEDOM OR IGNORANCE 


THE Epiror, THE CANADIAN ForuM. 

Sm:— 

The various writers in your maga- 
zine seem to be of one mind when they 
write about Independence versus Im- 
perialism. They say and keep on say- 
ing that if we become an independent 
country we shall within twenty-four 
hours become part of the United 
States. Now to keep on making a 
statement like that without trying to 
prove that it is true is typical of the 
anti-Canadian mind in this country. 
What the Independents want is truth 
not bunkum. What we want is fact 
not fancy ; worship of God not king- 
god. This your writers fail to give 
us. 


It is the old story of ignorance pos- 
ing as imtelligence; third-rate writers 
(thinkers?) posing as political super- 
men. They have a mind to imitate 
Plato without being his little finger. 
They say let there be light, but make 
sure that they control all the switch- 
es. These are the ones who would 
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help to mix the hemlock for Socrates, 
and give Plato his steamship ticket 
with as much pleasure as the men who 
crucified One some nineteen hundred 
years ago. If that One were to land 
In Halifax without a British flag on 
His clothes and fail to speak of the 
glories of the English, He would be 
crucified again and again. In fact, 
were it possible, He would suffer that 
fate over and over again as He made 
His way from one coast to the other. 
Your writers would enjoy destroying 
an enemy of the ‘empire’, and call it 
destroying the enemy of freedom, as 
the Romans did nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

And all this would be done to keep 
this country from becoming Canadian, 
that is, becoming itself; and being 
itself without asking permission from 
anyone except the people of this 
country. That is what the Independ- 
ents want, and what they will receive 
when truth triumphs over ignorance. 

Yours etc., 
Gorpon M. WET. 

President, Canadian Independence 
Montreal. League. 
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WHAT SHALL WE PERFORM? 
N another part of this section ap- 
pears a short account of a semi-pro- 


fessional venture undertaken this 
summer by a group of Toronto ama- 
teurs. Such experiments are especially 
interesting and significant at a time 
when a crisis in the struggle between 
the ‘talkie’ interests and the legitimate 
stage threatens during the coming 
winter to darken the theatres in every 
Canadian city with the exception of 
Montreal and Toronto. Such a state 
of affairs, however deplorable it may 
be from every other point of view, can- 
not but stimulate local interest in 
amateur theatricals. Players clubs 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific, per- _ 


forming in halls or basements or little 
theatres of their own, will feel that 
new responsibilities have been thrust 
upon them by the turn of events. It 
will be their duty to keep the spark 
of the drama alive through the ‘dark 


ages’ that threaten. 

It is pretty obvious that the slender 
resources of the English drawing-room 
comedy will be insufficient to meet the 
growing demand. During the 1930-31 
season play committees and casting 
directors will be asking themselves 
the inevitable question, ‘What shall we 
perform? with more than usual per- 
plexity, and the five years experience 
of an English semi-professional Little 
Theatre, the Gate Theatre Studio, may 
well prove of some value, 

Writing from England on this ex- 


~ traordinarily successful London organ- 


ization, ‘R. K. H.’ ,the regular editor 
of this ‘Little Theatre Section’ says:— 


The ultimate possibilities of the 
Little Theatre seem to be attained by 
the Gate Theatre Studio that has now 
completed its fifth season in a little 
playhouse constructed almost under the 
arches of Charing Cross Station. The 
house can seat about 300; there is 
little working space beyond the actual 


stage;lighting is simple but sufficient; 
players are drawn from the regular 
professional personnel, and there is a 
club membership of about 2000, who 
pay small annual dues and buy tickets 
at five shillings. Since the Censor 
does not interfere with the doings of 
private theatres, the Gate Theatre igs 
free to choose its plays from the whole 
range of European and American 
drama: and does so. 

The repertory of the Gate Theatre 


Studio is a perfect gold mine and is, 
on the whole, pretty representative of 
easily actable plays, especially in con. 
temporary drama. It is reprinted here 
in the pious hope that it may be of 
use to Canadian Little Theatres. The 
figures in brackets following each title 
indicate the number of performances 
given :— 
Season 1925-26 

Susan Glaspell: Bernice. (13) 

Ernest Howard Culbertson: The End 
of the Trail. (13) 

Jacques Copeau: The House into 
which We Are Born. (13) 

August Strindberg: The Dance of 
Death. (26) 

Arthur Schnitzler: 
Morning. (13) 

Alfred de Musset: A Door Must Be 
Either Open or Shut. (13) 

Moliére: George Dandin. (13) 

George Kaiser: From Morn to Mid- 
night. (21) 

Henrik Ibsen: Hedda Gabler, (13) 

Gerhart Hauptmann: Rosa Bernd. 
(13) 

Ernst Toller: Masses and Man. (13) 

John Masefield: The Tragedy of Nan. 
(13) 

Karel Capek: The Land of Many 
Names. (10) 

Peter Godfrey: The Little Whisper- 
ing. (13) 

Susan Glaspell: Trifles. (13) 

Nicholas Evreinof: The Theatre of 
the Soul. (13) 

Wilhelm von Scholz: The Race with 
the Shadow. (13) 

Ernst Toller: Hinkemann. (13) 

Feodor Dostoevesky: The Brothers 
Karamazov. (13) 

Miles Malleson: Black ’ell. (13) 

Stephan Schofield: The Marble God. 
(13) 

H. F. Rubenstein: Peter and Paul. 
(13) 

Ossip Dymov: Nju. (13) 

Season 1926-27 


The Wedding 


Eugene O’Neill: Before Breakfast. 
(13) 

Maxim Gorki: The Lower Depths. 
(13) 

Maurice Maeterlinck:Monna Vanna. 
(13) 

Susan Glaspell: Women’s Hon- 
our. (13) 


George Kaiser: Juana. (13) 
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August Strindburg: Simoon. (13) 

George Kaiser: Gas (13) 

Eugene O’Neill: All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings. (13) 

Leonid Andreev: The Life of Man. 
(18) 

Allan Monkhouse: First Blood. (13) 

Jules Romains: Dr. Knock. (13) 

The Conventry Nativity Play. (13) 

Elmer Rice: The Adding Machine. 
(13) 

George Kaiser: Kolportage. (13) 

Frank Wedekind: The Loves of Lulu 
(Erdgeist) 

Erckmann-Chatrian: The Polish Jew. 
(13) 

Surgatchev: Autumn Violins, (13) 

Season 1927-28. 


Paul Green: The Field God. (23) 

H. P. Plumstead: The Admiralty 
Regrets. (22) 

Simon Gantillon: Maya. (53) 

Eugene O’Neill: The Hairy Ape. 
(33) 

Jean Cocteau: Orphee. (28) 

Robert Nichols & Jim Tully: Twen- 
ty Below. (23) 

Elmer L. Greensfelder: Siz Stokers 
who own the Blooming Earth. (15) 


Season 1928-29 


Max Mohr: Rampa. (18) 
Mrs. Mowatt: Fashion, or High Life 
in New York. (24) 
Bruno Frank: 
(19) 

Ernst Toller: Hoppla, (19) 

W, J. Turner: The Man Who Ate 
the Popomack. (10) 

Frantisek Langer: 
(18) 

Eugene O’Neill: Welded. (18) 

Season 1929-30 

Algernon Blackwood & Kinsey Peile: 
Maz Hensig. (17) 

H. G. C. Stevens: Out of Order. (17) 

H. R. Lenormand: The Eater of 
Dreams. (25) 

Jean-Jacques Bernard: 
(19) 

William Pratt: Ten Nights in a Bar- 
Room, or Ruined by Drink. (32) 

Peter Godfrey: Long Live Death. 
(23) 

Alfred Savoir: The Lion-Tamer, or 
English as She is Eaten, (41) 

Georg Kaiser: Oktobertag. 

It will be seen that the Gate Theatre 
Studio has a distinct preference for 
modern German, French, Russian, 


Twelve Thousand. 


The Outskirts. 


Martine. 


Czech and American plays. Some of 
these may possibly seem a little ‘ad- 
vanced’ to the average Canadian audi+ 
ence, but prudery is said to be on the 
wane even in the remotest regions. 
One real advantage of performing 
Continental plays in translation is that 


the amateur royalties are distinctly 
less than for contemporary English 


plays of the same calibre. Some of 
the more popular British playwrights 
—Barrie, Galsworthy et al.,—have 
both eyes pretty firmly fixed on their 
pounds of flesh, as treasurers of Can- 
adian Little Theatres have learnt to 
their cost. 

F. H. W. 


THE HIEROPHANT 


ARIFFS do not concern him, nor 

the terrors of being reft from the 
Motherland, nor the discomfort of be- 
ing too much swaddled in the bands 
of Empire, nor the Minorities, nor the 
Wheat Pool. None of these mighty 
questions engross him, but if there ever 
was a prophet who should be honoured 
in his own country and that country 
Canada, it is Roy Mitchell. For good 
or ill, the election is over, but the prob- 
lems that consumed so much time and 
air still dog us. Because we have 80 
much Tariff and so much of Minorities 
and Wheat Pools and Natural Re- 
sources Plundered, and the Fine Flow- 
er of our Youth Gone to the American 
Mills, we have need of Roy Mitchell 
and his Theatre. 

Like Gordon Craig, Roy Mitchell is 
one of those difficult persons, a proph- 
et. ‘The theatre is not a bar’, said 
Craig, ‘it is a famous temple. It is 
not a gloomy place, nor a side-split- 
ting place; it is an exciting, a tremen- 
dous place, where each man, whether 
on the stage or in the seats, lends him- 
self to contribute to the excitement— 
the excitement of Belief, not the ex- 
citement of Make-Believe; Reality not 
Sham.’ Mitchell talks about ‘Miracu- 
lous Theatre’ and about ‘Enduring 
Theatre’. Canada has need of proph- 
ets with thoughts like these and the 
more because Canada of late has be- 
come conscious of the Theatre. 

In this country we have a dozen—or 
is it as many as that?—monuments to 
the dying Road: places where Martin 
Harvey stumps on his yearly round 
of the Colonies, where the fourth 
Broadway company of Rio Rita 
splashes; we have a few houses of 
Stodk; we have hordes of Talkies 
and a handful of Little Theatres of 
varying seriousness. It is question- 
able whether the decline of the 
Road has affected us very much. We 
never get more than a few good 
things, and those cast to us like stale 
bread upon the waters; we still 
snatch at the odd crust or spurn it. 
As Mitchell and Kenneth Macgowan 
tell us, we cannot get much nourish- 
ment from what the Road sees fit to 






toss us. If anything, we are better 
off because the Road is failing. But 
what have we to fall back on? The 
people of the United States have New 
York, the people of England have 
London. We find, however, that 
Carolina and California are not de 
pending upon New York: they are 
coming to rely on their own efforts, 
that is to say upon the Little Theatre 
and tthe University Theatre. The 
towns and cities of Canada, without 
a centre like New York, have the 
greater need to build up the Theatre 
among themselves. They have the 
greater opportunity; indeed, the word 
responsibility might be used: some 
think that it is a charge upon the com- 
munity to have schools and churches in 
its midst. 


The Canada that is not wholly satis- 
fied with the imported, with Talkies 
and Movies, that hungers for some- 
thing grown at home—not because of 
Tariffs or Patriotism, but because 
bread is on the whole more familiar 
and therefore more palatable than— 
say—rice—is beginning to make what 
Macgowan calls the Local Theatre. As 
yet, since we are young and green, 
some of the ingredients are still 
foreign, but at least the bread is not 
thrown to us by a hurried, alien hand. 


‘The theatre’, says Mitchell, ‘is not 
nearly as good as it might be, nor as 
good as it is going to be.’ It is some- 
thing being born rather than some- 
thing dying. In Canada, these words 
are doubly significant. 


The new Theatre has its prophets. 
More than any other country, Canada 
needs a prophet of the Theatre and in 
Roy Mitchell she has one of her own. 
What sort of Theatre are we building 
in Canada? In our hands, open and 
well thumbed, should be found Crea- 
twe Theatre.* ' 


If there ever was a time when the 
Theatre was not reported to be on 
its last legs it is certainly not the 
present, with the Movies straddling 
the world, lustier than ever. The 
Movies have forced the Theatre to 
take stock of itself . some writers, like 
Robert Nicholls, have been intrigued 
by the essential differences in the two 
arts; others have assumed that the 
Movies have swallowed up what is 
superciliously known as the Legiti- 
mate; others, like Roy Mitchell, see 
in the triumph of the Movies the 
greater opportunity for the Theatre. 





*CREATIVE THEATRE, by Roy Mitchell 
par Day Company, pp. xx, 256; 
.00). 
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Now is the time, says Mitchell, for 
the Theatre to reach up to its full 
stature and to throw off its penny- 
catching tricks. ‘We are not tired 
people with trained bears anxious to 
hear the rattle of pennies in tin cups’, 
says Arthur Hopkins. We needn’t be, 
gays Mitchell, but to our shame we 
have been:— : 


Where will you look for the theatre 
of America? In the beautiful places 
of the cities? On broad avenues lined 
with trees, among her sister institu- 
tions, where the art galleries, the 
museums, the colleges, conservatories, 
the schools of architecture and paint- 
ing and sculpture, the libraries, the 
cathedrals, raise beautiful and digni 
fied forms in the service of men? 

No. In the crowded places you will 
find her, among alley-ways, cramped 
and tortured into the shapes a muddle 
of stores and loft buildings compel. 
Squatting monstrous and dirt-stained, 
with long neck caught between two 
buildings on the street, thrusting a 
bedizened face into the thickest of the 
crowd. Sophia in a world of lusts and 
shames! Men made her a business. 
Nobody woos her now. She solicits. 


Under such chapter headings as ‘Art 
in Bondage’, ‘Dance of Death’, and The 
Betrayal’, and such subheadings as 
‘The Worshipper of Bricks’, ‘The 
Apostle of Disunion’, ‘The Pyramid of 
Greedy Men’, ‘Expediency’ and ‘The 
Art of Cheapening’, Mitchell traces the 
downfall of the Theatre to degrada- 
tion; the Theatre beautiful, exalted, 
miraculous, brought into the bondage 
of business, manipulated by ignorant, 
greedy men, until it becomes a shame- 
ful thing, dragging out a prodigal, 
precarious, useless, cheap and even 
vicious life. 

With pungency, made all the more 
incisive by the use of fresh, vivid meta- 
phors and his way of speaking in apt 
parables, Mitchell gives no quarter to 
the ‘hucksters’ whom he charges with 
outraging the Theatre. His is the in- 
dignation of a lover of the Theatre, of 
one who sees it as one of man’s loftiest 
experiences, who sees it, with Craig, as 
a place where men go ‘not for diver- 
sion; not to forget, but tingling to re- 
member.’ 

‘The Motion Picture’, he says, ‘has 
arrived just in time to give a greedy, 
dishonest and braggart theatre the 
beating of its life, and we are nearer 
to a fine theatre than we have been 
for many a year.’ 

Vigorously, and with sincerity be- 
hind his swinging phrases, and with 
experience as well as idealism impel- 
ling him, he builds up the true 
Theatre. It is not so much the work 
of erecting a new structure as restor 
ing one that has been despoiled, of 





discovering anew something precious 
that has been lost. 
The important thing is paradosis:— 


The theatre lives in its moment of 
consumption. It has no life before 
or after it. It is never a living thing 
until it is shared. . . Only the intense 
pgreement of persons can do that, a 
drawing together of souls, in‘ sus- 
spense, in eager expectancy, in grief, 
in sympathy, in horror, in laughter, 
or delight. I think the power of the 
theatre has been, is and must al- 
ways be the measure of its ability 
to make that accord... ‘Emotion 
disperses: spirituality binds’ .. The 
play, viewed as a sequence of events 
and ideas for the cohering of an audi- 
ence to vision, receives immediate 
clarification. Under the necessity of 
inventing and spacing, in understand- 
able and compelling form, the elements 
that are universal in men and women 
in order that men and women may be 
welded for an instant into glowing 
unity, the playwright’s task is sim- 
plified. His quest will be for uni- 
versality, for breadth, for sympathy, 
for simplicity, for eternal significance 
instead of for difference. He will 
find out then, perhaps, why novelty, 
oddity and eccentricity have always 
failed, and dogma, museum-likeness 
and phamplet-drama have always hurt 
a theatre that mistook them for its 
true work.... 


The play becomes a Mystery and the 
actor its celebrant. What arises from 
this vision of the Theatre? Passion, 
honesty, wholeness of purpose, ‘a 
thinking out from the soul’, beauty 
and strength from within, a deep en- 
riching experience in life. The play 
is not a book, the stage is not a pic- 
ture, the actor is not the Theatre, nor 
is the building, which may even have 
to change its shape. The Theatre 
founded on this vision cannot squander 
itself under the street lights; it can- 
not wander like a peddler about the 
country: it must stay at home and be- 
come part of the people. 

Mitchell says on the last page:— 


Perhaps you have come in the course 
of years to wonder if the theatre is 
worth all the trouble we take with it. 
If it can endure. Whenever I have 
such a moment of doubt I seem to see 
two theatres, the extremes of all we 
have had. 

One is the theatre of a _ barrel-or- 
gan and a monkey whose master 
knows only enough to yank the rope 
when he sees a penny somewhere else. 

The other is older. It is a dim, dis- 
tant theatre in a village at the end of 
the Sacred Road outside of Athens. It 
was called the Theatre of the Advent 
of the Earth Mother. One did not 
say of that theatre, ‘I think I'll run 
out to Eleusis tonight and see what 
they are doing.’ One said, ‘If I am 
patient and worthy, please God, I 
shall one day be admitted to that 
theatre.’ Emperors, kings, poets, phil- 
osophers and soldiers came to it from 





all over the known world. It ran on 
this policy for eight hundred years, 
There is a mark for Anne Nichols to 
shoot at! 

Its theme was the vicissitudes and 
triumph of the soul of man. It called 
its director a Hierophant, a revealer 
of sacred elements im life. When I 
think of that theatre all things seem 
possible. 


It is an exalted ideal. Is it too 
much for us? Yet it is the Theatre, 
and if the Theatre is to be saved—if, 
indeed, it is to be worth saving—we 
must begin to see this and have the 
courage to act upon it. Creative 
Theatre is more than prophecy—those 
who work in the Theatre seriously 
should be familiar with the chapters 
on ‘Motion’—but its great value lies 
in its outspoken revaluation of the 
Theatre, its penetration, its vision and 
its power to kindle. 

Perhaps it is too much for the 
theatres, few and small, struggling in 
Canada, perhaps it is an ideal that 
will never be attained. But sincerity 
of motive, and dignty, and significance 
and a fuller measure of paradosis are 
not impossible. I have spoken before 
now im these pages of the joy of doing 
together.— It is never a living thing 
until it is shared. ... that men and 
women may be welded for an instant 
into a glowing unity .. universality, 
breadth, sympathy, simplicity, eternal 
significance—are these things impos- 
sible? Roy Mitchell’s Theatre may 
not be achieved for a long time in 
Canada, but this does not make Crea- 
tive Theatre an idle dream. It gives 
us impulse and direction. 

ROBERT AYRE. 


THE CANADIAN UNIVERSITY 
PLAYERS 


HAT ambitious amateur has not 
W at some time in his stormy car- 
eer sought to uplift the drama in the 
country and sacrificing himself to the 
cause, gone on one of those thrilling 
adventures commonly known as ‘Barn 
Storming’. 

A group of young hopefuls, gradu- 
ates from various Canadian Universi- 
ties, this summer banded themselves 
together under the name of Canadian 
University Players and set forth on 
just such an adventure, playing Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest each Saturday evening at 
various points within motoring dis- 
tance of Toronto. The production has 
been directed by Charles E. Phillips, 
of The Ontario College of Education, 
and is stage managed by James E. 
Dean, of Western University. The 
sets, designed and constructed by 
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these two players, lighting equip- 
ment, props, etc. are carried on a 
trailer behind one of the several cars 
owned by members of the troop. 

These serious-minded graduates real- 
ize with Mr. Wilde how important a 
thing it is to be earnest, and succeed 
in being very much so indeed. What 
they may lack in actual dramatic abili- 
ty is perhaps made up in courage; for 
real handicaps are often met with, 
such as a total lack of curtains or 
anything on which to hang them. 
Whereupon, the gentlemen of the cast 
are obliged to visit the nearest lumber 
mill and with only an hour or so in 
which to work, erect a skeleton stage. 
Lighting, too, is often a problem. And 
these hot summer evenings one is apt 
to take on a dampish look about the 
end of the second act; to say nothing 
of mosquitoes which are not unknown 
about the stage. 

A climax was reached, when, on 
Friday July 18th, they played at the 
College of Education, Toronto, to a 
packed house of Varsity summer 
school students, and again on the Sat- 
urday at Queens University, two very 
successful performances. The usual 
halting of lines was necessary to make 
room for one laugh after another, but 
alas, all the credit for this cannot be 
given to the players; for who could 
fail to put across those delicious lines 
ft Wilde’s. 

The play is fairly well handled on 
the whole with some good characteri- 
zation, and the artificiality of this 
satire on English society is just suf- 
ficiently stressed, so that none of the 
acting appears unnatural. But the 
timing is poor in spots, and this to- 
gether with an obvious discrepancy in 
vowel sounds gives the lines a some- 
what lame effect where they might 
well dance along, so that the whole 
lacks that musical touch which should 
be the inheritance of well-written 
comedy when it is played, and is of 
course, the hall-mark of good pro- 
fessional acting. This is, however, a 
fault which may be found in almost 
any amateur Canadian production. 

Trooping is a splendid way of 
spending a summer, and the cause is 
indeed a worthy one. The average 
citizen of an Ontario town or village 
cannot be lifted in one evening from 
the world of movies to the Irish School 
of Drama or its equivalent, and cer- 
tainly standard English comedy is a 
step in the right direction. The com- 
Pany, disbanded for the month of 
August, will fill several engagements 
during September. 


J B. 
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“The book is unsophisticated and charming and I read it 7 | 
all with great enjoyment. The author has genuine and ~ 
original feeling for beauty, in landscape and in emotion. ~ 
She communicates her passionate love for Canadian country- | 
side to the reader, and this is indeed the first book that has 
made Canada real to me. She has sympathy and a gentle 
ironic sense of humour. The character of Margaret Moore ~ 
—the main theme—is exquisitely revealed; a Victorian girl ~ 
in the half-wilds, timid, ignorant, obedient, childishly snob- 
bish, foolish, warm-hearted and passively strong. This seems 
to me a considerable achievement. 


“Miss Rolyat really likes words; she uses them not 
always with discrimination but with power. Her book has — 
very often an unforced lyrical effect. e 


“The book has genuine beauty and charm. I think it ~ 
ought to be published for Miss Rolyat may easily develop 
into an accomplished writer of English prose. There is 
every possibility that she may become the first Canadian 
novelist of importance.” | 
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